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Harbrace Modern Classics 


A new series of attractive but inexpensive reprints of 
distinguished books on the Harcourt Brace back list. 
Many of the titles will find wide use as texts in college 
courses. 


Each book is a handsome library volume: 


Convenient size (5} X72 inches) 
Distinctive cloth binding 


Clear typography 
Text price: $1.30 


Your bookstore should specify the special text price of 
$1.30 when ordering Classics for class use. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA (Forster) 
ARROWSMITH (Lewis) 

BABBITT (Lewis) 

MRS. DALLOWAY (Woolf) 

TO THE LIGHTHOUSE (Woolf) 

WIND, SAND AND STARS (Saint-Exupéry)) 
MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT (Forbes) 

ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL (Forster) 
BECOMING A WRITER (Brande) 

FLOWERING JUDAS AND OTHER STORIES (Porter) 
THE EDUCATION OF HYMAN KAPLAN (Ross) 
BOOK OF LIVING VERSE (Untermeyer) 
BASIC JUDAISM (Steinberg) 

HUNGER FIGHTERS (de Kruif) 

NORTH TO THE ORIENT (Lindbergh) 

LIFE OF CHRIST (Papini) 

QUEEN VICTORIA (Strachey) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEFFENS 
Abridged Edition 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY « New York 17, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE. 


for the Freshman English course 


BASIC TEXT AND HANDBOOK ... 


THE WRITER’S GUIDE AND INDEX TO ENGLISH 
By Porter G. Perrin 816 pages $2.50 


WORKBOOKS... 


COMMON SENSE USAGE 
By Margaret C. Walters 
especially adapted for use with THE WRITER’S GUIDE 


96 pages $0.60 
WRITING GOOD ENGLISH 
By Porter G. Perrin and F. Earl Ward 296 pages $1.50 


REMEDIAL BOOK ... 


First Principles of Composition 
By Clarence B. Hilberry and George A. Peck 176 pages $1.10 


READERS... 
BETTER READING, Volume |, Revised 
Factual Prose 400 pages $2.00 
BETTER READING, Volume Ii 


Literature 798 pages $3.00 
Both by Walter Blair and John C. Gerber 


A TEXT-WORKBOOK ... 
USING GOOD ENGLISH 


By Robert Warnock, Porter G. Perrin, 
F. Earl Ward, and Harrison Platt, Jr. 416 pages $2.10 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


As an Expression of the National Mind 
REVISED EDITION 
RUSSELL BLANKENSHIP, University of Washington 


The revision of this well-known study brings it completely up to date with en- 
larged bibliographies and new chapters discussing the significant writers of 
the last two decades. Skilful writing shows how American literature is the prod- 
uct of cultural and geographical influences; pertinent criticism guides the stu- 
dent toward insight and appreciatica. Book I presents the background; Book 
II, The Mind of Colonial America; Book III, Romanticism in America; and 
Book IV, The Triumph of Realism. 1949, 775 pages, $4.50 


UNDERSTANDING DRAMA —Twelve Plays 


CLEANTH BROOKS, Yale University 
ROBERT B. HEILMAN, University of Washington 


Four tragedies, The Sea Gull, Dr. Faustus, Oedipus the King, and King Lear, have 
been added to the original edition of this critical introduction to drama. The 
editors’ penetrating commentaries and analyses, plus exercise material and 
historical sketches, stimulate the student to grasp the fundamental structure of 
drama—its essence, types and developmental aspects. 7948, 740 pages, $3.90 


The earlier edition is kept in stock under the title oo UNDERSTANDING 
DRAMA—Eight Plays. 7945, 515 pages, $3.00 


PREFACE TO CRITICAL READING 
RICHARD D. ALTICK, Ohio State University 


A brilliant, practical text designed to increase reading comprehension and 
develop critical awareness of words and literary style. Examples and exercises 
develop the student’s analytical faculties, demonstrate the pitfalls of super- 
ficial reading, and aid in understanding persuasive writing techniques. A 
separate Teachers’ Guide is available. 7946, 327 pages, $1.90 
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New anthologies for literature classes— 


MASTERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by Pochmann and Allen 


Longer selections as well as greater variety of selections from individual 
authors characterize this new anthology. Using the masters approach, the 
editors have included only the authors of major interest to college students. 
Each period and each of the thirty-one authors is introduced by a bio- 
graphical and critical essay giving reliable and up-to-date background. 
Combined, these essays form a concise and authoritative history of American 
literature and its social background. Complete bibliographies are included for 
the authors, and a general bibliography appears at the end of each volume. 


Votume I—Through Thoreau. Published in August. $5.00 
Vo.ume II—From Whittier through Eliot. To be published in the fall. 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING 
Third Edition by Campbell, Van Gundy and Shrodes 


The latest edition of this well-known book now combines the best material 
of former editions with many significant new selections, particularly in 
Part II. The third edition is published in one volume. Published in August. 


$4.00 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: 


A Period Anthology 
Revised Edition General Editor: Oscar Cargill 


VOL. I: THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL CULTURE. By Spiller & Blodgett. 
Published in June. $3.50 

VOL. II: THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By Tremaine McDowell. To be 
published in the fall. 

VOL. III: THE RISE OF REALISM. By Louis Wann. Published in May. 
$3.25 

VOL. IV: CONTEMPORARY TRENDS. By Nelson & Cargill. Published 
in September. $4.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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**The book handles in a 


lively, clear, and interesting 
way fundamental problems 


in writing. a 


UNDERSTANDING 
AND 


USING ENGLISH 


NEWMAN B. BIRK and GENEVIEVE B. BIRK 
Tufts College 


*“*. . . a stimulating text with a new and up-to-date approach.” 


“The title of the text conveys the admirable purpose of the authors. They 
have placed the emphasis where it belongs—on correct understanding 
and effective use of English.” 


“*... gives an excellent study of language as it relates to the everyday 
problems of the student.” 


*‘This book really clarifies theory and practice.” 


“The approach seems to me thoroughly sound, and the chapters them- 
selves are admirably written.” 


Please write for an examination copy 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE BEST dictionary, the best buy 


e ACCURATE 

e COMPREHENSIVE 

e UP-TO-DATE 

e CONSTANTLY EDITED 

e EASY TO USE 

e UNEXCELLED LINGUISTIC 
BACKGROUND 


Price $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS « 49 East 33d Street » New York 16, N.Y. 
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VITALIZE YOUR LITERATURE COURSE 
with 


HAMLET AND OTHER TRAGEDIES 


(Hamlet, Electra, Beyond the Horizon) 
Introductory price — $1.40 


This popular class text introduces your students to 
the entire range of drama from the Greek tragedy 
—Electra through Shakespeare’s best loved play 
Hamlet to the modern masterpiece of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. 


OTHER COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


Macbeth—-The Emperor Jones 1.75; Julius Cae- 
sar—Elizabeth the Queen 1.75; Romeo and Juliet 
—Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95; Comparative Come- 
dies 1.95; Comparative Essays—Present and Past 
1.95; Idylls of the King—King’s Henchman 1.75; 
Milton’s Minor Poems—Modern Descriptive 
Laurence Olivier as Hamlet Poetry 1.50. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPT. EJS 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3,N.Y. 


College Book of 
Ke English Literature 


James Edward Tobin This new anthology with a new slant is gaining rapidly in popu- 
Queens College larity. Here are a few of its outstanding features: 
Victor M. Hamm 
Marquette University . © The approach is chronological. 
; William H. Hines @ A variety of fresh material is included. 


Fordham University @ Poetry, prose, and criticism are well represented. 


@ Treatment of the period before 1450 is unusually compre- 
hensive. 


@ Many translations from Latin and from Old and Middle 
English were made especially for this book. 

@ Critical introductions touch upon the political, social, 
economic, and intellectual movements in each “age.”” 


1181 pages, $6.25 


American Book Company 
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SHORT NOVELS 
OF THE MASTERS 


by Charles Neider 
643 pages $3.00 


CRAFT OF THE 
SHORT STORY 


by Richard Summers, 
Associate Professor of English 
University of Arizona 


527 pages $4.00 


A GRAMMAR 
FOR HERETICS 


by John Clark Jordan 
Professor of English and Dean 
of the Graduate School, . 
University of Arkansas 


158 pages $.65 


JAMES JOYCE 
by Herbert Gorman 
358 pages $2.50 


T. S. ELIOT: 
A SELECTED CRITIQUE 
by Leonard Unger 


Associate Professor of English, 
University of Minnesota 


502 pages $3.75 


_ Recommended... 


Examination copies sent on request 


Rinehart & Co., New York 16 


Ten masterpieces of artistic worth in- 
— works by Henry James, Chek- 
l 


hov, Flaubert, Melville, Mann, Tol- 
stoy, Kafka, each introduced by pene- 
trating and analytical criticism. De- 
scri by the New York Times as, 
“Best collection in years."’ 


A practical combination of anthology 
and handbook for those who wish to 
start writing. Contains twenty-six illus- 
trative short stories with emphasis on 
the differences between commercial and 
quality writing. The technical ‘‘tricks” 
should save the beginner considerable 
misguided effort. 


An indispensable pamphlet, designed 
to give the student grammatical in- 
sight by showing how the language 
works. A completely new method of 
diagramming sentences and an histori- 
cal approach to the philology of the 
language will provoke the interest and 
curiosity of the student. 


Written by a man who knew the famous 
rebel intimately, this is a rare tale of 
struggle, frustration, success, moral en- 
durance and physical heroism. Should 
be read by all students of modern story- 
telling technique. 


A wide range of considered and responsi- 
ble criticism and comment on one of 
our most controversial poets, well 
edited with an introduction on the 
issues and complete bibliography. 
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Designed by Educators to help you 
help students to READ FASTER - COMPREHEND MORE FULLY 


The SRA READING ACCELERATOR 


This new device, based on developmental work done 
by Guy T. Buswell of the University of Chicago and 
Elizabeth A. Simpson of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, is now available to teachers and educational 


psychologists. 


If you work with problem readers, or want to improve 
average or even exceptional students, write today for 
detailed information on the Reading Accelerator. 


The SRA Reading Accelerator increases average 
This training device is available at 
reading material can be used + It is compact, $65.00. Instructor's manual, opera- 
portable, and carries a complete mechanical  or’s aids, and a complete course of 
guarantee. study are supplied by 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Educational Publishers + 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


An illustrated brochure, detailed performance data, and a case study file will be 
forwarded to you on request. 


Thomas Hardy 


THE NOVELS AND STORIES 
By Albert J. Guerard 


In this new book there may be a signal for a Hardy revival. Here is not the con- 
ventional Thomas Hardy, but the imaginative anti-realist whose stories of rebellion 
and self-destruction anticipated the best of today’s fiction. 


177 pages, index, $3.50 


The Romantic Imagination 
By C. M. Bowra 


An appreciative revaluation of the importance of the imagination to the great 
English Romantic poets. Mr. Bowra illustrates—with liberal quotations—how the 
imagination was used in selected masterpieces of Blake, Wordsworth, Keats, etc., 
and shows how the Romantics actually worked, what their ideas of poetry were, 
and what materials they used and how they used them. 


zi + 306 pages, index, $4.50 


at your bookstore, or ay HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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“,.. admirably planned to illustrate the tendencies both toward certain centers of agree- 
ment and toward certain lines of divergence in contemporary criticism. The editor has re- 
membered to pay attention to criticism’s excmination of itself and of the theory of litera- 


ture, and to acts of criticism carried out in the presence of specific works of creative art.” 
—Professor F. Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth College. 


CRITIQUES anp ESSAYS 
IN CRITICISM, 1920-1948 


Selected by ROBERT W. STALLMAN, University of Connecticut 
Foreword by Cleanth Brooks, Yale University 


Desicnep for courses in modern criticism and aesthetics, and as a correlative text 
for courses offering a critical approach to recent American and British literature, par- 
ticularly the poetry and the drama. 

The essays in this volume are a selection of the most significant critical writings of 
the outstanding leaders in the new criticism. In making his selection Professor Stallman 
has carefully considered historical-critical importance, literary quality, and above all, 
teachability. Much of this material is not available elsewhere. 

These critiques and essays are arranged in a critical framework as Professor Stallman 
is presenting the achievement of modern criticism rather than its history. The aim is to 
provide the student with specimens of evaluated texts, of critical positions and problems, 
and of techniques in critical procedure; and with statements which elucidate the critical 
background, past and present. 

In Part I the essays reevaluate the poetic tradition. Part II goes on to illustrate critical 
procedure. Part III consists of essays that deal with the problems of methodology and 
evaluation. Part IV provides a revised perspective of the critical background from 
Sainte-Evremonde to Tate. 

The bibliography of Professor Stallman’s book is of major importance, representing 
as it does a most comprehensive listing in this field. Included are hundreds of carefully 
selected essays which have appeared only in periodicals. 571 pages, $5.00 

Here is a cross section of the schools that have adopted CRITIQUES AND 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, 1920-1948 since its publication earlier this year: 
Columbia University, Brooklyn College, Ohio State University, Tulane University, 
University of Chicago, University of Cincinnati, University of Kansas, University of 
Tennessee, Vanderbilt University, Northwestern University, University of Michigan, 
University of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, New York University, University 
of Colorado, George Washington University, Williams College, Indiana State Teachers 
College. 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


IS East 26th Street, New York 10. N. Y. 
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- Background for Tomorrow - 


THE HERITAGE OF EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE, |, Il 


By WEATHERLY-WAGENER-ZEYDEL-YAR- 
MOLINSKY. These beautifully illustrated new 
anthologies for college classes include all the out- 
standing works from the literature of Greece and 
Rome to the writings of the Twentieth Century, 
with a fine representation of Russian literature. 
Very long or complete selections from each author 
give students a good knowledge of the work; in- 
cluded, for example, are 17 cantos of the Inferno, 2 cantos of The Song 
of Roland, Part I of Goethe’s Faust, all of Candide, complete plays by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Terence, Lope de Vega, Moliére, 
Racine, Schiller, Ibsen, and Chekhov. The best available translations 
are used throughout. Excellent editorial equipment. 


THE HERITAGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, I, Il 


WEATHERLY-MOFFETT-PROUTY-NOYES. Important reading 
for sophomore literature classes. The students are given a sound, com- 
prehensive knowledge of all major literary works and writers with com- 
plete selections used wherever possible. The text, carefully edited for 
accuracy, includes both prose and poetry and seven complete plays 
(ranging from a morality play to Synge’s Riders to the Sea). In Volume I 
is an essay on The Technical Appreciation of English Poetry, a helpful study 
of meter, rhyme, rhythm, etc. The editorial equipment includes help- 
ful introductions, chronological tables, unusual literary maps, and 
fine illustrations. Volume I from Beowulf to Burke; Volume II from 
Burns to C. Day Lewis. 


Ginn and Company Boston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas1 Columbus16 San Francisco3 Toronto 5 
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READING MANUAL AND WORKBOOK 


By Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. McGinnis, Western Michigan 
College of Education 

This unique workbook gives the student detailed, step-by-step instruc- 
tions for overcoming his specific reading weaknesses. It encourages him 
to study his reading difficulties by providing charts for self-analysis and a 
questionnaire on possible physical obstacles. It also offers excellent train- 
ing in how to study, how to concentrate, how to use reference materials, 
and how to interpret and apply various kinds of writing. 


Published 1949 120 pages 11”" 


PROBLEMS IN READING AND WRITING 


By Henry W. Sams and Waldo F. McNeir, University of Chicago 


The “themes” idea in composition courses is carried to its logical conclu- 
sion in this provocative book. Each of the fourteen groups of readings is 
concerned with a particular subject and contains several pertinent selec- 
tions exemplifying forms of discourse and structural patterns of organiza- 
tion. The student must analyze the organization of each reading in order 
to plan his own theme, thus becoming aware of the structure and subject 
in writing. 

Published 1949 672 pages 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ENGLISH 


THIRD PRINTING, WITH ADDITIONS AND REVISIONS 


By Stuart Robertson, formerly of Temple University 

Here is a text that presents a very readable study of the historical back- 
ground necessary for an understanding of the language as it is spoken and 
written today. There are outstanding chapters on the nature and origin of 
language, the ancestry of English, contemporary pronunciation, spelling 
and spelling reform, sources of vocabulary, the making of words, changing 
meanings and values of words, syntax and usage. 


Published 1938 571 pages 53” <8" 


Send for your copies today 
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A Short View of the New Criticism 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR’ 


I 


No RELATIVELY brief discussion of the 
new criticism can take into account the 
many and divergent lines of inquiry 
which one or another of its practitioners 
has investigated. The bibliography ap- 
pended to Robert Stallman’s Critiques, 
an anthology of the new criticism, lists 
hundreds of articles and books.? Cleanth 
Brooks, for one, has said that the term 
“the new criticism” has hardly proved a 
happy designation because it seems to 
imply a “literary guild” and to stress 
novelty. 

Many critics now find themselves, 
however, with interests and, in general, 
even a method in common. Most of them 
would probably agree that the critic 
should (1) center his attention on the lit- 
erary work itself, (2) study the various 
problems arising from examining rela- 
tionships between a subject matter and 

* University of Minnesota; editor of American 
Quarterly; author of Sense and Sensibility in Modern 
Poetry. 

? William Elton’s A Glossary of the N ew Criticism 
published by Poetry (232 East Erie St., Chicago, 
Ill.), isa convenient manual for those interested in a 
more selective bibliography or in a brief discussion 
of many of the issues and questions raised in this 
criticism. 
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the final form of a work, and (3) consider 
ways in which the moral and philosophi- 
cal elements get into or are related to the 
literary work. 

Their emphases are suggested by this 
statement from T. S. Eliot: 

You can never draw the line between aes- 
thetic criticism and moral and social criticism; 
you cannot draw a line between criticism and 
metaphysics; you start with literary criticism, 
and however rigorous an aesthete you may be, 
you are over the frontier into something else 
sooner or later. The best you can do is to accept 
these conditions and know what you are doing 
when you do it. And, on the other hand, you 
must know how and when to retrace your steps. 


The chief differences between the new 
criticism and scholarship are that the 
former attempts to hold more closely to 
the literary work itself than it does to the 
social or biographical origins of the work 
and, second, to evolve criteria that make 
possible judgments about literary worth. 

That the new criticism is a continua- 
tion of older English criticism might be 
demonstrated in various ways,’ most 
readily perhaps by reference to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. His study of “Venus 

3 See, for example, the Johns Hopkins University 
Lectures in Criticism (“Bollingen Series,” No. XVI 
(Pantheon, 1949)). 
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64 
and Adonis,” in Biographia Literaria, 
furnishes a kind of epitome of many of 
the considerations that recur over and 
over again in the new criticism: imagina- 
tion as it relates to versification and the 
ability to reduce a multitude of feelings 
to their proper proportion in relation to 
the total unity of the work; dissociating 
the literary work from its origins in the 
writer’s own life—so that the work, as 
Eliot has demanded, lives impersonally 
and with its own kind of wholeness;dram- 
atizing, or, as James would say, “ren- 
dering, not reporting” ;‘ union of “creative 
power and intellectual energy,” or, as we 
say more commonly now, “the union of 
thought and feeling”; complexity in the 
sense that one perceives the “flux and 
reflux of the mind in all its subtlest 
thoughts” and in the sense that imagery, 
versification, tone, and so forth, contrib- 
ute in the most minute ways to the domi- 
nant feeling and thematic lines unifying 
the work. I. A. Richards and T. E. 
Hulme, two of the seminal figures in the 
new criticism, are greatly indebted to 
Coleridge. So also are later critics like 
Herbert Read and Kenneth Burke. In 
fact, Coleridge is so much a part of the 
preconceptions of contemporary criti- 
cism that there is probably no critic who 
is not greatly in his debt. In this sense, 
then, the new criticism is not new—it is a 
continuation of nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish criticism. It is undoubtedly more in- 
tensive than Coleridge’s. And it is new in 
that it borrows from contemporary an- 
thropology, philosophy, and psychology 
—just as Coleridge borrowed from Ger- 
man philosophy. 

But the new critics cannot be consid- 
ered members of a “literary guild.” One 
might think of T. S. Eliot (at least in his 


4 In praising ‘Venus and Adonis” Coleridge said, 
“You seem to be told nothing but to see and hear 


everything.” 
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earlier work), William Empson, R. P. 
Blackmur, Robert Penn Warren, Cleanth 
Brooks, and John Crowe Ransom as 
being in agreement about most of their 
critical standards. There is considerable 
agreement among them, but anyone 
reading through Mr. Ransom’s The New 
Criticism will also be struck by the ex- 
tent of their disagreements. Ransom’s 
theory, for instance, that much of the 
concrete detail of the poem is to be 
looked upon as interesting and pleasant 
in its own right but irrelevant to the logi- 
cal or “prose” meaning of the poem is not 
evident in the work of these other critics; 
some of them are explicitly in disagree- 
ment with it. And The Anatomy of Non- 
sense offers abundant evidence that 
Yvor Winters is in very considerable dis- 
agreement, not merely with Mr. Ran- 
som’s theory, but with that of most of 
their contemporaries. 

These disagreements might be docu- 
mented at length, but to emphasize the 
disagreements might lead us to overlook 
the fact that each critic is attempting to 
establish a body of definable criteria. A 
concern with such terms as “tension” 
and “ambiguity” or “expressive form” 
and “pseudo-reference” or “paradox” 
and “irony” implies an attempt to estab- 
lish a body of criteria. Each critic is con- 
cerned to develop techniques that will 
enable the reader to explore the complex 
parts of the literary work and to make 
some attempt to evaluate its worth. 

Almost all the contemporary critics 
would probably agree with Robert Penn 
Warren’s statement, in his essay on The 
Ancient Mariner, that the primary prob- 
lem in examining the meanings of a work 
of literature is to get at its “internal con- 
sistency.’”’’ The stated intention of the 

s The problem of internal consistency is often 


raised in conjunction with the problem of multiple 
interpretations. For instance, in his analysis of The 
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author, if available, may or may not be 
relevant. Nor will it suffice to say that 
the meaning is the meaning a work had 
for its contemporary audience. “Every 
work,” as C. S. Lewis says in The Per- 
sonal Heresy, “that lasts long in the 
world is continually taking on . . . colors 
which the artist neither foresaw nor in- 
tended.” Lionel Trilling, in “Freud and 
Literature,” emphasizes the fact that a 
twentieth-century audience sees the 
Oedipus factor—which is not the sole 
factor—in Hamlet in a way the Eliza- 
bethans were not prepared to see it.® 
Elizabethan psychology, as scholars like 
Lily Bess Campbell and Hardin Craig 
have made evident, led Shakespeare’s 
audiences to stress other factors, even to 
see the play in terms that are no longer 
meaningful or significant to us. If we 
grant, as we should, the value in at- 
tempting to approximate a vision of 


Tempest Mark Van Doren makes these comments: 


“The Tempest does bind up in final form a host of 
themes with which the author has been concerned. 
...QOne interpretation of The Tempest does not 
agree with another. And there is a deeper trouble in 
the truth that any interpretation, even the wildest, 
_ is more or less plausible. ... Any set of symbols, 
moved close to the play, lights up as in an electric 
field. Its meaning, in other words, is precisely as rich 
as the human mind, and it says that the world is 
what it is. But what the world is cannot be said in a 
sentence... .”” Obviously, not every play or poem is 
as rich in multiple meanings as The Tempest. Al- 
though it seems likely that a play or poem rich in 
meanings is likely to last a longer time, it does not 
seem necessary to add that the presence of multiple 
meanings, which could be fatuousand confused, isan 
indisputable test of literary value. In other words, 
multiple meaning, of itself, is no test of greatness. 
The reader interested in an example of a contem- 
porary poem that has been interpreted in two differ- 
ent ways, each plausible, may read the Brooks and 
Warren analysis of ““The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” in Understanding Poetry and compare it 
with Roy Basler’s analysis in Sex, Symbolism and 
Psychology in Literature. 


6W. K. Wimsatt and M. C. Beardsley, in “The 
Intentional Fallacy” and ‘‘The Affective Fallacy,” 
discuss those methods of criticism and scholarship 
that do not concentrate on “‘internal consistency.” 


Hamlet as seen by Elizabethan eyes, we 
do not have to grant that such a vision 
has exhausted the values of Hamlet. 

The problem of meaning is phrased 
somewhat differently by René Wellek 
and Austin Warren in Theory of Liter- 
ature. “A poem, we have to conclude,” 
they say, “is not an individual experi- 
ence or a sum of experiences, but only a 
potential cause of experiences. . . . Thus 
the real poem must be conceived as a 
structure of norms, realized only par- 
tially in the actual experience of its 
readers.” It is true, they admit, that each 
work of art has unique aspects, but to 
overstress uniqueness invites complete 
critical relativism and an indifference to 
the similarities and common elements 
that would make it possible to discuss 
not merely genre but literature in gen- 
eral. They discuss the division of the lit- 
erary work into such factors as sound, 
meaning, character, setting, and point of 
view, each factor having its subordinate 
considerations and each interrelated with 
the other factors. “The work of art, then, 
appears as an object of knowledge sui 
generis... Wellek and Warren admit 
that the Jliad as understood by the 
Greeks is not identical with the Iliad we 
are capable of understanding. Nonethe- 
less, there must be a “substantial iden- 
tity of ‘structure’ which has remained the 
same throughout the ages.’’” 

The obvious danger in the effort of the 

7 Not all the viewpoints in terms of which the 
structure is seen will be equally capable of grasping 
it most meaningfully. Therefore, some “hierarchy of 
viewpoints, a criticism of the grasp of norms, is im- 
plied in the concept of the adequacy of interpreta- 
tion.” This dependence on a “‘system of norms” more 
or less completely realized by various generations of 
readers (as well as individuals) would avoid the ex- 
tremes of absolutism and relativism. It would seem 
to follow also that one might, after all, by knowing 
the full potentialities of poetic language, be able to 
say that particular generations of poets held view- 


points that enabled them to make excellent or poor 
use of the potentialities of their medium, poetry. 
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new criticism to set up criteria is that 
such criteria could become frozen or 
rigid. Criticism demands acuteness, im- 
agination, and sensibility. Epigones could 
vulgarize criticism by applying formulas 
mechanically. The willingness of sensi- 
tive critics to realize that each original 
work may be at variance in some respects 
with certain of their preconceptions 
should minimize the danger of employing 
criteria in a vulgar or mechanical way. 
To deny the possibility of standards is, 
on the other hand, to deny the validity of 
all literary criticism. 

Il 


If one is to discuss the work of litera- 
ture as literature, it is not enough to at- 
tempt to reduce it to its social or bio- 
graphical origins. Nor is it enough to re- 
state it in terms of its “content.” When 
it has been organized or transmuted into 
a literary work, the original idea or origi- 
nal lump of experience is a part of the 
“structure” or “form” of the work. It is 
no longer, in any complete sense, “con- 
tent.” In other words, the new criticism 
objects to the old dichotomy of content 
and form. The principle, simply enough, 
is that we know in part what a writer 
says by the way he says it. If he alters the 
way he says it, he has probably affected 
not only the appropriateness of his man- 
ner or style but the actual meaning of 
what he has said. 

The dichotomy of content and form is 
apparently a Cartesian and Kantian in- 
heritance. Meaning was commonly held 
to have a mind-body relationship; rhe- 
torical figures were a dress put upon 
meaning, like the glove put on the hand. 
(The attempted divorce of meaning 
from matter, which was a part of the 
effort to achieve “mathematical unfeel- 
ing” or objectivity, is discussed in the 
new criticism usually as a part of the 
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phenomenon labeled by T. S. Eliot the 
“dissociation of sensibility.”)) The con- 
cern with structure in the new criticism 
implies some degree of recognition that 
abstraction emerges from matter. Walter 
J. Ong, in “The Meaning of the ‘New 
Criticism,’ ”’ writes: 

The understanding is defective if it does not 
observe that, however they may be handled in 
mathematics and minor logic, the most abstract 
abstractions always come to us in ways which 
reflect their origins out of material existents. . . . 
Abstractions cannot be preserved and packaged, 
but are known and used only as they are being 
drawn in some way or another out of matter. 


The “total meaning” has been one of 
the chief concerns of I. A. Richards. 
Meter, diction, metaphor, methods of 
organizing the poem, and so forth, are to 
him not ornamental but parts of the total 
meaning. The poet’s attitude toward his 
subject matter is, or should be, implicit 
in his meter (the use of the spondee, for 
example, to slow the metrical movement) 
and in his diction (the “Mister Death” 
phrase in Cummings’ poem on Buffalo 
Bill suggests the poet’s attitude toward 
death in this particular context). The 
meter and the diction are among the fac- 
tors that generate the tone. And the 
method of organizing the elements in the 
poem—the incidental ironies, the juxta- 
posing of unlike elements, the bringing 
together of homogeneous elements, the 
use of alliteration, of internal rhyme, and 
so forth—also contributes to its mean- 
ing. The employment of assonance, for 
example, can enable a poet to echo and 
stress a word he does not want to repeat 
explicitly. The interest in total meaning 
is related to the belief that there is in 
literature no true separation of form and 
content. Meter, diction, and alliteration 
are not only a part of the form; they are a 
part of the meaning. Form in this sense is 
not an envelope; it is a vehicle for the 
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emergence of the total meaning or total 
abstraction the writer has made avail- 
able. 

The reader of The Well Wrought Urn 
will be able to observe that Cleanth 
Brooks thinks of the poem as a structure 
or form in the sense indicated above. He 
justifies his use of “paradox” and “irony” 
as the most available terms to suggest 
the kinds of indirection and the kinds of 
qualification he has observed to be char- 
acteristic of the total statement (or 
structure) that composes the poem. To 
substitute a paraphrase, a simplified 
meaning, is to destroy a part of the 
structure and therefore a part of the 
meaning. (In a somewhat similar way, 
Allen Tate’s analyses of verses by Edna 
Millay, James Thomson, and John 
Donne in his “Tension in Poetry’’ are 
examinations into patterns of coherent 
relationships between denotative and 
connotative meanings in poetry.) 

Structure or form is also a key concept 
in the criticism of the novel. A novelist 
succeeds or fails in terms of his structure. 
Mark Schorer says: ‘What we need in 
fiction is a devoted fidelity to every tech- 
nique which will help us discover and 
evaluate our subject matter, and more 
than that, to discover the amplifications 
of meaning of which our subject matter 
is capable.” To take a specific instance, 
Robert Penn Warren’s essay on Heming- 
way has as its center the concept of an 
appropriate structure. He explains, first, 
what he calls the “characteristic Hem- 
ingway ‘point.’” This includes com- 
ments on the initiates in Hemingway’s 
God-abandoned world, the hard-bitten, 
disciplined men and women who not only 
savor drinking and sex but have a sharp 
awareness of the physical world and of 
light and darkness. Drinking and sex are 
dramatized as forces that dull the sense 
of nada (death and the meaninglessness 


of the physical world), except that with 
love a margin of human significance or 
meaning is achieved, and so forth. The 
successful Hemingway stories occur, 
Warren says, when “the essential limita- 
tions of his premises” have been ac- 
cepted. The “failures occur when we feel 
that Hemingway has not respected the 
limitations of his premises.” In the fail- 
ures, not merely the moral significance or 
judgment, which we expect to be implied 
in the action, becomes blurred, but the 
characteristic irony and the simplified 
style sound empty and pretentious. War- 
ren’s focus, in other words, is on the 
structure of the stories. Critics like R. P. 
Blackmur, M. D. Zabel, and F. R. 
Leavis, we may assume, look to James 
and to Conrad, in particular, because in 
them they find artists who have learned 
how to inform a given subject matter 
with maximum resonance, meaning, and 
significance. 

Kenneth Burke in “Psychology and 
Form” is concerned with the contem- 
porary desire for “content,” a result, he 
thinks, of “scientific criteria being un- 
consciously introduced into matters of 
purely esthetic judgement.” Early in the 
same essay he shows that the success of 
Hamlet, Act I, is the result of its form. 
Eloquence, he continues, demands a 
minimizing of interest in fact per se, 
which is not, of course, a minimizing of 
interest in fact as it is made available 
through form or structure. Through an 
interest in structure 


those elements of surprise and suspense are sub- 
tilized, carried down into the writing of a line or 
a sentence, until in all its smallest detail the 
work bristles with disclosures, contrasts, re- 
statements with a difference, ellipses, images, 
aphorism, volume, sound-values, in short all 
that complex wealth of minutiae which in their 
line-for-line aspect we call style and in their 
broader outlines we call form. 


Ill 


An aspect of what I have called the 
aesthetic emphasis can be stated in the 
terms Wallace Stevens used in disagree- 
ing with the Marxists about his function 
as a poet. He wrote that “one’s objective 
as a poet is to achieve poetry, precisely 
as one’s objective in music is to achieve 
music.” Stevens is saying not that poetry 
is nonsense but that whatever literary 
significance it has is not as philosophy or 
politics but as poetry. Eliot is in partial 
disagreement on this matter: “The ‘great- 
ness’ of literature cannot be determined 
solely by literary standards; though we 
must remember that whether it is litera- 
ture or not can be determined only by 
literary standards.” 

One of the arguments directed against 
the new criticism is that by emphasizing 
form it fails to emphasize moral values 
and other extra-aesthetic values (con- 
tent). This argument again is dependent 
upon the assumption that form and con- 
tent can be separated. One answer would 
be in the emphasis in the new criticism 
on synthesis, tension, irony, complexity, 
and inclusiveness as opposed to the senti- 
mental, the arbitrary, the merely as- 
serted, and so forth. The maturity with 
which a moral or political view emerges 
from the aesthetic form is dependent in 
part on how well, how impressively, and 
how vividly the view has been investi- 
gated and refracted through the aes- 
thetic medium. The very nature of liter- 
ary form, demanding, as it does, styliza- 
tion, that is, selection of detail, under- 
statement, parody, or the manipulation 
of characters within a given, concrete sit- 
uation, precludes the possibility of its 
offering easy rules of thumb for moral, 
political, or social action. Henry James 
was given to commenting on the relation 
between morality and the novel as an art 
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form. Two passages suggest that James 
saw, first, the need for considering a sub- 
ject in its complexity (as the new critics 
do) in order to arrive at a mature view of 
the experience being transmuted into art 
and, second, the necessity to see the 
moral situation not as a universally valid 
rule but as an abstraction emerging from 
a given, concrete instance. The first of 
these is from The Art of the Novel: 


There is one point at which the moral sense 
and the artistic sense lie very close together; 
that is in the light of the very obvious truth that 
the deepest quality of a work of art will always 
be the quality of the mind of the producer. In 
proportion as that intelligence is fine will the 
novel, the picture, the statue partake of the sub- 
stance of beauty and truth. To be constituted of 
such elements is, to my vision, to have purpose 
enough. No good novel will ever proceed from a 
superficial mind; that seems to me an axiom 
which, for the artist in fiction, will cover all 
needful moral ground. 


The second is from the Preface to The 
Portrait of a Lady. On the novelist’s abil- 
ity to project any vision of life depends 
his ability to project a moral view: 

Here we get exactly the high price of the 
novel as a literary form—its power not only, 
while preserving that form with closeness, to 
range through all the differences of the individ- 
ual relation to its general subject-matter, all 
the varieties of outlook on life, of disposition 
to reflect and project, created by conditions 
that are never the same from man to man (or, 
as far as that goes, from woman to woman), but 
positively to appear more true to its character 
in proportion as it strains, or tends to burst, 
with a latent extravagance, its mould. 


The very character of the morality im- 
plicit in the situation is dependent upon 
how fully the novelist has been able to 
dramatize and evoke the thematic lines 
quickening and informing his structure. 
In formalist terms, as Wellek and War- 
ren suggest, Eliot’s statement about non- 
literary standards of greatness is a loose 
statement. In the final analysis, state- 
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ments about the moral or philosophical 
elements in a literary work are made in- 
side an aesthetic framework, in terms of 
the structure that makes these elements 
available for discussion. 


IV 


Anyone reading through the new crit- 
ics will be struck by the frequency with 
which a number of them give up their 
close readings, analyses, and evaluations 
in order to theorize about poetry as 
knowledge, the cognitive aspects of po- 
etry, the ontology of poetry, and so forth. 
Richards, in his Science and Poetry, dis- 
cussed as “pseudo-statements’ those 
statements which are not verifiable in 
scientific terms but which satisfy our 
emotional needs. But he was unable to 
recover poetry as a form of knowledge 
from those (Mr. Tate in his “Literature 
as Knowledge” and elsewhere lumps 
them all under the term ‘“Positivist’’) 
who assume that only what is verifiable 
in terms of scientific proofs is knowledge, 
the rest, irresponsible emotion. Poetic 
statements were “useful” but not “true.” 
But the later Richards, of the Philosophy 
of Rhetoric and Coleridge on the Imagina- 
tion, got away from the notion that po- 
etry, although valuable in ordering our 
minds, is irrelevant to the “real” world. 
In the volume on Coleridge he says: 
“Poetry is the completest mode of utter- 
ance.” And in this volume he places po- 
etic language in the realm of myth (with 
no such pejorative connotations as 
“pseudo” or “false”). Myths “are those 
hard realities in projection, their sym- 
bolic recognition, coordination and ac- 
ceptance.... Without his mythologies 
man is only a cruel animal without a 
soul . . . a congeries of possibilities with- 
out order or aim.” Philip Wheelwright in 
“Poetry, Myth, and Religion,” Mark 
Schorer in William Blake, and Richard 


Chase in Quest for Myth also provide val- 
uable studies of myth in relation to po- 
etry. And there are discussions of myth 
throughout the various works of the 
southern critics. 

Empson, in his much discussed Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, is, although not ex- 
plicitly, concerned with poetic state- 
ments as cognitive. The older preconcep- 
tion is that cognitive language, simple 
idea, is abstract, is language with fixed 
meanings. Ong quotes Hugh Blair, a late 
neoclassical rhetorician whose Lectures on 
Rhetoric was widely used in the nine- 
teenth century: “Simple expression just 
makes our ideas known to others; but 
figurative language, over and above, be- 
stows a particular dress upon that idea; a 
dress which both makes it to be re- 
marked and adorns it.’””’ Empson, by 
showing that the new meaning (tenor) 
and metaphor (vehicle) interact, thereby 
suggesting a considerable number of 
meanings (abstractions), is showing that 
meanings have their origin in matter, in 
the concrete. 

Critics now stress particularity or the 
concrete and want to insist on its value 
as a contribution to our knowledge. In 
myth and archetypal images (studied, 
for example, by Maud Bodkin), in our 
affective responses to color and image, 
and in the way our sensibilities are 
aroused by what Mr. Ransom has called 
“the world’s body” they want to find 
evidence of the ways in which literature 
gives us a kind of knowledge with which 
science and philosophy are not con- 
cerned. Aristotle had said that literature 
gives us a superior form of knowledge; 
but Aristotle did not live under the aegis 
of modern science, which says that only 
what is verifiable is true. This would 
seem to put literature, which lives out of 
the intuition, insights, and imagination 
of its creators, in a realm of, at best, the 
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delightful or the useful. Almost all the 
contemporary critics have been con- 
cerned with the status of literature in a 
scientific-minded world. 

Certain of the most zealous proponents 
of criticism have already given notice 
that they are more concerned with func- 
tioning as critics than with serving litera- 
ture. The critic as critic is neither phi- 
losopher, moralist, nor theoretician. The 
job of the critic is to help us perceive the 
nature and worth of the literary work. It 
is not the function of the critic to offer us 
coherent systems of philosophy, coherent 
theories of the nature of language, or 
even ideological systems that include ac- 
counts of poetry as a substitute for re- 
ligion and the relation of the poet to the 
economic order. He can use all the infor- 
mation he can get; but, strictly speaking, 
he can employ his theory or knowledge as 
a critic only in so far as it is relevant to 
the particular work or works he is dis- 
cussing and attempting to make more 
available for the reader. Once in a while 
some educationist magnanimously offers 
to subsume the study of literature under 
sociology—which would mean the end 
of the study of literature as an art. It 
would be ironic, indeed, if a few zealots in 
criticism managed to raise a complex 
edifice composed of interrelated lines of 
knowledge in philosophy, anthropology, 
and linguistics that was so massive that 
the literary work beneath it became 
merely an excuse for the superstructure. 
Almost everyone in the twentieth cen- 
tury is looking for a kind of knowledge 
that will be as a Second Coming. It is too 
much to hope that such knowledge is 
resting like a genie in the bottle labeled 
“the new criticism.” In “The Function of 
Criticism” Eliot refers to a criticism that 
is self-serving as “autotelic.” Tate, in a 
more homely phrase, has discussed it as 
“the picture apologizing to the frame.” 
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In 1858, Sainte-Beuve, in a lecture en- 
titled “A Literary Tradition,” distin- 
guished between the duty of the profes- 
sor of literature and the critic. It is the 
duty of the professor, he said, to main- 
tain a tradition of good taste and of the 
critic to discover new talent. He also 
pointed out that one of the dangers of 
historical scholarship was to allow, by 
failing to revivify the past through re- 
interpretation and reanalysis, a tradition 
to become moribund. A tradition of good 
taste can be kept alive only by re- 
examining it in terms of the sensibility of 
the contemporary world. Certainly this 
implies a knowledge of the modern sensi- 
bility as it has been expressed and in part 
formed by modern literature. But liter- 
ary scholarship until the advent of the 
critical movement in the universities 
tended to ignore aesthetic principles as a 
means of studying literature and at- 
tempted to live off the sensibility or taste 
that had been formed by earlier societies. 
An increasingly larger number of stu- 
dents and scholars have perceived that 
they were in the anomalous position of 
having, in effect, to deny the existence of 
modern literature and of their own sensi- 
bilities, formed, willy-nilly, by the in- 
escapable fact of their living in the 
twentieth century. They were being 
asked to perform the feat of admiring the 
more remote past through, at the latest, 
the eyes of Matthew Arnold, a man who 
never forgot that he was writing about 
his own world. They were not to ask 
what it is that Wallace Stevens or T. S. 
Eliot have in common with Crashaw or 
Pope. A literary tradition, as Sainte- 
Beuve suggested, is deeply significant 
only when it is re-examined by each gen- 
eration. By ignoring basic aesthetic con- 
siderations, scholars were allowing our 
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literary tradition to petrify, to become 
antiquarian facts. As a consequence, 
there is now a growing feeling that the 
scholar should be a critic before he can be 
trusted as a keeper of the tradition. 

In “Miss Emily and the Bibliogra- 
pher” Tate attacks the notion of a 
“fixed hierarchy,” the illusion, as he 
calls it, that history has ordered the 
place to be held by writers in a hierarchy 
of worth. The assumption that their 
places are fixed implies that the stand- 
ards for evaluating them are also rigidly 
fixed. It implies that a new generation 
attempting to understand and use the 
literature of the past has no business al- 
tering or modifying any of these fixed 
judgments. To give concrete instances, it 
implies that the generation which has 
written our literature had no business 
raising Skelton, the Jacobean poets, 
Dryden, Pope, and Swift to a new emi- 
nence while allowing Browning, Swin- 
burne, and many others in the nine- 
teenth century to take lower places. If 
scholars encouraged, rather than discour- 
aged, acts of critical judgment, if they 
looked upon our literary tradition as liv- 
ing, then these changes would not seem 
heretical. Nor would they lead to a chaos 
of new judgments or even, by and large, 
harm the reputations of established fig- 
ures. The willingness to look upon a lit- 
erary tradition as alive rather than as 
dead and fixed was discussed by Eliot in 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” 
in these sentences (which he repeated in 
“The Function of Criticism’’): 


The existing monuments form an ideal order 
among themselves, which is modified by the in- 
troduction of the new (the really new) work of 
art among them. The existing order is complete 
before the new work arrives; for order to persist 
after the supervention of novelty, the whole ex- 
isting order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; 


and so the relations, proportions, values of each 
work of art toward the whole are readjusted; 
and this is conformity between the old and the 
new. Whoever has approved this idea of order, 
of the form of European, of English literature 
will not find it preposterous that the past should 
be altered by the present as much as the present 
is directed by the past. And the poet who is 
aware of this will be aware of great difficulties 
and responsibilities. 

One of the functions of the critic, as 
Eliot has observed obliquely in his essay 
on Johnson’s “Vanity of Human Wishes” 
and as Leavis has stated explicitly, is 
“to define, help form, and organize the 
contemporary sensibility, and to make 
conscious the ‘standards’ in it.”” Perhaps 
T. E. Hulme’s Speculations, a tremen- 
dous formative influence on Eliot, Pound, 
Tate, and, to a lesser extent, Herbert 
Read, did more than any other book, not 
merely to help “make conscious the 
‘standards’ ” in contemporary literature 
and criticism, but to define the contem- 
porary sensibility. It also defined the 
break with Victorianism. (In Hulme 
there are dicta, sometimes worked out, 
sometimes not, about scientism, romanti- 
cism, the need for a system of religious 
values, and the structure of poetry.) 
Hulme discussed the breakup of religious 
belief and the awful burden thereby 
thrown on the individual poet to estab- 
lish, not only his own scale of values, but 
the vehicles for giving them literary ex- 
pression. One of the persistent themes 
running through the new criticism is the 
consequences of the decay of a religious 
order. In other words, the new critics, 
like the cultural historians, are concerned 
with the rise of science and the decline of 
religion in the post-Renaissance world. 
As literary critics, they are concerned 
with the ways these developments are 
manifest in language and in literary 
forms. 


Walter de la Mare’s Riddle’ 


A Note on the Teaching of Literature 


with Allegorical Tendencies 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT* 


“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” the Hatter said, turning to Alice again. 


“No, I give it up,” Alice replied. “What’s the answer?” 
“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 


“Nor I,” said the March Hare. 


Alice sighed wearily. “I think you might do something better with the time,”’ she said, “than 


wasting it in asking riddles that have no answers.”—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


I 


W arrer DE LA MARE’S priceless apo- 
logue, “The Riddle,”? can be used effec- 
tively in the teaching of literature all the 
way from the grades to the college level. 
It is probably true that such stories de- 
pend for the exercise of their full effec- 
tiveness upon a certain mystical sensi- 
tiveness on the part of the reader or 
listener. But this is a matter of tempera- 
ment, not of intellectual sophistication. 
I have yet to encounter a class, some 
members of which did not, upon reading 
this tale, find their souls shaken with 
wonder and terror. 

Following (it seems) the death of their 
father, seven children come to live with 
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their grandmother in her house, which 
had been “built in the time of the 
Georges. It was not a pretty house, but 
roomy, substantial, and square; and an 
elm-tree outstretched its branches almost 
to the windows.” 

Though the grandmother is too old to 
“romp” with the children, she wishes 
them all to be “bright and gay” in her 
house. Every morning and every evening 
they must come to see her, “and bring me 
smiling faces that call back to my mind 
my own son Harry.” All their other 
time, except when they are at lessons, is 
their own. She imposes but one condition 
upon them. “In the large spare bedroom 
that looks out on the slate roof there 
stands in the corner an old oak chest; 
aye, older than I, my dears, a great deal 
older; older than my grandmother. Play 
anywhere else in the house, but not 
there.” 

This regime is followed for several 
weeks. Though the children first feel 
“gloomy” and “strange,” they soon come 
to be “happy and at home in the great 
house.” Every day the grandmother 
seems more feeble, but she never fails, 
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upon seeing them, “to visit her store of 
sugarplums.”’ 

Then, one by one, and two by two, the 
children are drawn to—and into—the 
great oak chest. First, Henry; then, 
Matilda, who could find no pleasure 
without him; then Harriet and William 
together; then James and Dorothea; and 
finally, the oldest, Ann. 

The grandmother seems rather non- 
chalant about it all and increasingly un- 
aware. After Henry’s disappearance, 
when only six, instead of seven, come to 
her room to bid her goodnight and col- 
lect the customary sugarplums, “she 
looked out between the candles at them 
as if she were unsure of something in her 
thoughts.” When, next day, Ann tells 
her that Henry is not to be found, she 
replies: “Dearie me, child. Then he must 
be gone away for a time.” After a pause 
she adds: “But remember all of you, 
do not meddle with the oak chest.” 
After Matilda’s disappearance she makes 
an even more suggestive remark: “Some 
day maybe they will come back to you, 
my dears, or maybe you will go to them. 
Heed my warning as best you may.” 
When Ann is the only one left, she con- 
tents herself by squeezing the girl’s fin- 
gers and remarking, “What lonely old 
people we are, to be sure!’ And after 
Ann herself has gone, she says nothing. 
She dodders, half-blind, through the 
great house, “in her mind . . . a tangled 
skein of memories—laughter and tears, 
and little children now old-fashioned, 
and the advent of friends, and long fare- 
wells.” She gossips “fitfully, inarticu- 
lately, with herself,” and settles herself 
in the window seat. 

I have read and discussed this story 
with many classes, and it is of these dis- 
cussions that I wish to write. In my own 
opinion, the light that has come out of 
these conferences illuminates more than 
a single story. 


I usually begin by asking: “What does 
the story mean?” and, more specifically: 
“What happens to the children?” Of 
course, I get many freak answers which 
I do not propose to discuss here. (Be it 
remarked merely that they are no more 
insane—for the simple reason that they 
could not be—than many of the notions 
which learned men have advanced in 
print concerning the meaning of, say, 
Hamlet or Moby Dick.) But most of my 
students commit themselves, sooner or 
later, to one of two views: (1) The en- 
trance of the children into the chest rep- 
resents death. (2) It indicates, rather, 
their growing up, leaving the grand- 
mother’s house, and going out into the 
world. 

Though in certain passages of the 
story, it is no doubt tempting to regard 
the grandmother as Time, I have never 
been greatly attracted myself by the 
second view. When the children go out of 
the life of the household into the chest— 
and this has been pointed out in my 
classes again and again—they are leaving 
a larger world for a much smaller one. 
This cannot possibly suggest going out 
from childhood into the larger activities 
of manhood and womanhood. Going out 
into the garden and disappearing there 
might have suggested just that; but this 
symbol was not employed. In other 
words, if the author had any such idea 
in mind, he has chosen a singularly inapt 
symbol. To any normal mind, being 
closed up in a box suggests death and 
burial, and it cannot possibly suggest 
anything else. 

However, after the “going out into the 
world” idea had been presented to me a 
number of times with considerable em- 
phasis by people who were quite sure 
that they were right, I put the question 
to Mr. de la Mare himself, together with 
another question concerning the charac- 
ter of the grandmother. 
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The grandmother had never seemed to 
me a sinister figure; she seemed, rather, 
doddering, ineffectual kindness, senility. 
Some of my students, however, were al- 
ways sure that she was malevolent and 
that when she mentioned the chest to the 
children she was actuated by motives 
similar to those which incited Bluebeard 
when he forbade Fatima to enter the 
closet which contained the bodies of his 
murdered wives. 

My first question to Mr. de la Mare 
was, therefore: “Did you intend to indi- 
cate that the childred died or did you 
mean to indicate that they grew up and 
went out into the world?” And my sec- 
ond: “Was the grandmother intended to 
be a sinister figure?” 

Writers do not, of course, like to an- 
swer such questions. And with good rea- 
son, for, in nine cases out of ten, the 
question concerns some consideration 
totally irrelevant to the problem which 
the writer had set himself. It is said that, 
having written “The Lady or the Tiger?” 
Frank R. Stockton spent a considerable 
portion of the rest of his life denying that 
he knew which had emerged from the 
open door—an honest answer, I am sure. 
Ibsen always refused to reply to such 
questions at all, taking his stand on the 
declaration that what he had written he 
had written, to which Bernard Shaw re- 
turned, characteristically, that the point 
was rather that what he hadn’t written 
he hadn’t written. When Hiram Corson 
asked Browning whether the line in “My 
Last Duchess”— 


... I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together— 


meant that the Duke of Ferrara had had 
his wife put to death, the poet first re- 
plied affirmatively, then added, “or he 
might have had her shut up in a con- 
vent.”” So much Corson—or any of us— 
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might have figured out for ourselves. The 
point of the question had been to deter- 
mine which idea had been held in the 
writer’s mind. When Tennyson was 
asked whether the Three Queens in “The 
Passing of Arthur” represented Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, he replied: “They 
mean that and they do not. They are 
also those three Graces, but they are 
much more. I hate to be tied down to 
say, ‘This means that,’ because the 
thought within the image is much more 
than any one interpretation.” Of course. 
Poetry is a piece of shot-silk, with many 
glancing colors. If the image is no larger 
than the interpretation, why write po- 
etry? Why not a sermon to begin with? 

Mr. de la Mare has always, however, 
had a much better disposition than Ten- 
nyson; and he answered at least my first 
question much more definitely than his 
relative, Robert Browning had answered 
Corson’s. “Yes,” he replied, “I did mean 
that the childred died.” 

His answer to the second question was 
less satisfactory: “The old lady,” he 
wrote, “was not meant to be any more 
sinister than—well, than she appears.” 


Il 


We have, at this point, by no means 
finished with the “meaning” of the story. 
For the moment, however, I find it nec- 
cessary to turn to certain questions of 
technique. 

Stories which partake, as this one 
does, of the quality of sheer literary 
magic may not seem, at first blush, 
promising subjects for analysis. Elisa- 
beth Bergner once astonished an inter- 
viewer by denying that Barrie had writ- 
ten The Boy David for her. “God,” she 


3Is a piece of literature what it means to the 
reader (or to the consensus of readers), or is it what 
it meant to the writer? To those who choose the first 
horn of the dilemma such questions as these are, of 
course, irrelevant. 
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said, “wrote that play!” And, however 
that may be, “The Riddle” is not the 
kind of thing they teach you to write for 
the “market” with the help of a literary 
correspondence school. 

Nevertheless, short and simple as the 
tale is, it contained one very difficult 
technical problem. There are seven chil- 
dren who must somehow be got into that 
chest. That means seven trips. By per- 
mitting Harriet and William to go to- 
gether and James and Dorothea to go to- 
gether, Mr. de la Mare succeeds in get- 
ting the number down to five, a piece of 
literary economy which recalls the story 
of the farmer who took his son to a 
concert which consisted entirely of solo 
work in the first half but included a 
number of duets toward the close. At 
this point, the old man turned to the 
boy and remarked, “You see, son, it’s 
getting late now; so they’re taking them 
two at a time.” 

Now every writer knows that if you 
are going to repeat your effects in litera- 
ture you must increase your pressure 
with each repetition. Otherwise you will 
get not climax but anticlimax. The 
Beowulf poet knew this well. Beowulf 
fights Grendel; then he fights Grendel’s 
mother. But the dam is a much more 
ferocious monster, who places the hero’s 
life in far greater jeopardy. Further to 
heighten the reader’s blood pressure, the 
poet causes the second battle to take 
place in a very weird and impressive 
setting beneath the mere. 

Here is the first visit to the chest— 
Henry’s—as described by Mr. de la 
Mare: 

It was evening twilight when Henry went 
upstairs from the nursery by himself to look at 
the oak chest. He pressed his fingers into the 
carved fruit and flowers, and spoke to the dark- 
smiling heads at the corners; and then, witha 


glance over his shoulder, he opened the lid and 
looked in. But the chest concealed no treasure, 


neither gold nor baubles, nor was there any- 
thing to alarm the eye. The chest was empty,‘ 
except that it was lined with silk of old-rose, 
seeming darker in the dusk, and smelling sweet 
of pot-pourri. And while Henry was looking in, 
he heard the softened laughter and the clinking 
of the cups downstairs in the nursery; and out 
at the window he saw the day darkening. These 
things brought strangely to his memory his 
mother who in her glimmering white dress used 
to read to him in the dusk; and he climbed into 
the chest; and the lid closely gently down over 
him. 


This is magnificent, but how can a 
man dare to write like that, with four 
more visits to go? 

Matilda goes next, and this time the 
problem is skilfully evaded: 


But Matilda could not forget her brother 
Henry, finding no pleasure i in playing without 
him. So she would loiter in the house thinking 
where he might be. And she carried her wood 
doll in her bare arms, singing under her breath 
all she could make up about him. And when in 
a bright morning she peeped in on the chest, so 
sweet-scented and secret it seemed that she 
took her doll with her into it—just as Henry 
himself had done. 


This comes but three short paragraphs 
after Henry’s adventure; the reader is 
still sufficiently under the spell of the 
first description to be able to carry its 
power over; in any event, the important 
thing, in this instance, is that the thing is 
going to happen again. It is upon that 
naked fact, and not upon the circum- 
stances surrounding it, that the author 
now relies to secure the desired shock. 
An elaborately wrought description is 


4 The emptiness of the chest recalls Lisa Ysaye’s 
delightful variation of the Bluebeard story in “The 
True Story of Bluebeard,” The Inn of Disenchant- 
ment (Houghton Mifflin, 1917), in which Fatima 
finds the secret chamber “absolutely empty.”’ She 
never forgives her husband “for giving her nothing 
to forgive”; she had “rapturously believed in the 
secret room and all the wonders and terrors of it’’; 
she feels quite let down, consequently, and her hus- 
band is, thereafter, commonplace and uninteresting 
in her eyes. 
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therefore not only unneeded at this 
point; it would actually be bad art. 

Harriet and William go next, and then 
James and Dorothea. And now individ- 
ual characterization enters, and this is 
very significant. Up until now it was 
terrible enough that the chest—what- 
ever it is or whatever it may symbolize— 
should “get” a child and then another 
child. But we cannot—fortunately for 
our sanity in a world in which we have to 
read the newspapers—we cannot go on 
being deeply moved by the fate of people 
whom we do not know; our imaginations 
are not strong enough for that. Before 
the chest exercises its malevolent magic 
again, we must, therefore, be made ac- 
quainted with the individuals whom this 
time it will destroy. 

“Now Harriet and William were 
friends together, pretending to be sweet- 
hearts; while James and Dorothea liked 
wild games of hunting, and fishing, and 
battles.” (The quiet, loving ones and the 
stalwart, active ones—death lies in wait 
for both!) The background for the 
Harriet-William tragedy is as rich as 
that which was sketched for us when 
Henry left; but, though there is no con- 
flict in tone between the two pictures, 
we do find a refreshing variety: 


On a silent afternoon in October Harriet and 
William were talking softly together, looking 
out over the slate roof at the green fields, and 
they heard the squeak and frisk of a mouse be- 
hind them in the room. They went together and 
searched for the small, dark hole from whence it 
had come out. But finding no hole, they began 
to finger the carving of the chest, and to give 
names to the dark-smiling heads, just as Henry 
had done. “I know! let’s pretend you are Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Harriet,” said William, “and I’ll be 
the Prince that squeezes through the thorns and 
comes in.” Harriet looked gently and strangely 
at her brother; but she got into the box and lay 
down, pretending to be fast asleep; and on tip- 
toe William leaned over, and seeing how big was 
the chest he stepped in to kiss the Sleeping 
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Beauty and to wake her from her quiet sleep. 
Slowly the carved lid turned on its noiseless 
hinges. And only the chatter of James and 
Dorothea came in sometimes to recall Ann from 
her book. 


The James-Dorothea scene is de- 
scribed more briefly, but in the ordinary 
sense even more vividly: 

Snow was falling through the still air upon 
the roof; and Dorothea was a fish in the oak 
chest, and James stood over the hole in the ice, 
brandishing a walking-stick for a harpoon, pre- 
tending to be an Esquimaux. Dorothea’s face 
was red, and her wild eyes sparkled through her 
tousled hair. And James had a crooked scratch 
upon his cheek. “You must struggle, Dorothea, 
and then I shall swim back and drag you out. 
Be quick now!” He shouted with laughter as he 
was drawn into the open chest. And the lid 
closed softly and gently down as before. 


Ann goes very quietly, in her sleep. 
In this case we have an introductory 
paragraph, describing the girl propped 
up in bed, reading fairy stories, as was 
her custom, “and the gently-flowing 
moonlight of the narrative seemed to 
illumine the white pages, and she could 
hear in fancy fairy voices. ...” Ann is 
the oldest of the children, perhaps con- 
siderably older than the others, and she 
is the last to go; but her reading shows 
that she is still a child at heart. And 
when we realize this, we give up any 
hope we may have cherished that she 
might escape the general doom. She puts 
out her candle and goes to sleep, “with a 
confused babel of voices close to her ear, 
and faint swift pictures before her eyes.” 
Then “‘in the dead of night” she rises “in 
dream” and moves “silently through the 
vacant house.” 

. .. Past the room where her grandmother was 
snoring in brief, heavy slumber, she stepped 
light and surely, and down the wide staircase. 
And Vega the far-shining stood over against the 
window above the slate roof. Ann walked in the 
strange room as if she were being guided by the 
hand towards the oak chest. There, just as if 
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she was dreaming it was her bed, she laid herself 
down in the old rose silk, in the fragrant place. 
But it was so dark in the room that the move- 
ment of the lid was indistinguishable. 


This is the stillest going of all, as befits 
the character of the girl, and therefore 
the most irresistible, the most terrible. 
There is no struggle, and volition is not 
now involved. We could not at this stage 
“do” with that, any more than we could 
endure a long speech of Juliet’s following 
the tenor aria with which Romeo sang 
himself to death. It is enough to know 
that it had to be. 

It is important to notice, too, that, 
though Mr. de la Mare achieves variety 
everywhere else, he purposely, monot- 
onously, repeats his description of the 
closing of the lid. This occurs at every 
departure except Matilda’s, and the rep- 
etition itself helps to increase our feeling 
of inescapable doom: “the lid closed 
gently down over him”; “Slowly the 
carved lid turned on its noiseless hinges”’; 
“And the lid closed softly and gently 
down as before.” Then the perfect cli- 
max, as the story fades away into the 
land of dreams out of which it has 
come: “But it was so dark in the room 
that the movement of the lid was in- 
distinguishable.” 

There is so much that is beautifully 
suggestive in “The Riddle” that the pos- 
sibilities for commentary are inexhaust- 
ible; nor, probably, would any two com- 
mentators choose quite the same points. 
Myself, I wish to call attention to the 
following: 

1. The very beginning of the narrative: 
“So these seven children, Ann, and Ma- 
tilda, James, William and Henry, Harriet 
and Dorothea, came to live with their 
grandmother.” One little word “so” 
places the story, at the very outset, in 
the immemorial atmosphere of the folk 
tale, without beginning and without end. 


2. The skilful use of the irrelevant in 
both the Matilda and the James- 
Dorothea episodes. ‘‘Dorothea’s face was 
red, and her wild eyes sparkled through 
her tousled hair. And James had a 
crooked scratch upon his cheek.’”’ Doro- 
thea’s face and eyes are a part of her 
characterization; James’s scratch might 
have happened to anybody. Yet how 
vivid it is! Matilda “carried her wood 
doll in her bare arms.” This detail adds 
more than vividness; every word has 
been carefully chosen. The uncomfort- 
able doll presses against the naked flesh, 
and a kinesthetic sensation is at once 
communicated to the reader. Matilda’s, 
as we have already seen, is the one depar- 
ture in which our attention is purposely 
not focused on the details of the going 
itself. Nor is she characterized, as Har- 
riet and William are characterized. But 
if we are to savor the full terror of what 
is happening to these children, it is im- 
portant that we must be made to realize 
that they are human, vulnerable, flesh 
and blood. 

3. The sensitive beauty of Harriet’s 
behavior as she climbs into the box. 
“Harriet looked gently and strangely at 
her brother; but she got into the box and 
lay down, pretending to be fast asleep; 
and on tiptoe William leaned over, and 
. . . Stepped in to kiss the Sleeping Beau- 
ty....” Obviously, Harriet and William 
are not participating in an actual sexual 
experience. But they are “friends to- 
gether, pretending to be sweethearts,” 
and at the moment they are enacting 
Sleeping Beauty, which is a love drama. 
As the girl-child anticipates motherhood, 
before she knows what it is, when she 
plays with her dolls, so every action of 
the girl here suggests woman’s immemo- 
rial role in the love drama. From the 
first boy and girl left alone together to 
the last that shall live upon this earth, 
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the one will look “gently and strangely” 
at the other, as she lies down at his 
behest to embark upon an adventure 
whose end is life but whose condition, 
for the woman, is the risk of death. 

4. Finally, the mention of “Vega the 
far-shining’”’ standing over against the 
window above the slate roof as Ann 
goes to her doom. For here, for a brief 
moment, we perceive that the human 
drama is playing itself out upon a cosmic 
stage. This is profoundly characteristic 
of Mr. de la Mare, as all readers of 
Memoirs of a Midget will remember. I 
know only one other British novel in 
which the stars play so impressive a role. 
This is Thomas Hardy’s Two on a Tower, 
a much inferior work from every other 
point of view. 


Ill 


I return, now, to “meaning,” a matter 
which cannot be completely appreciated 
except with the full richness of the story 
in mind. Just at the point where my 
students have finally demonstrated their 
complete inability to agree with one an- 
other concerning “The Riddle,” I gen- 
erally ask whether they are sure that the 
story is an allegory. 

It must, of course, be made clear that 
the alternative is nothing so desperate as 
to interpret the tale on the realistic 
level. I have had students who informed 
me that the children could not possibly 
have died when they went into the chest; 
if they did, what became of the bodies? 
And I have never found any reply to 
make to them. I admit frankly that there 
are some people whom I cannot teach! 

In a sense, of course, all fiction is 
allegory. More and more, modern writers 
strive for individuality in characteriza- 
tion. This has not always been the case. 
Characters are not greatly individual- 
ized in folk stories or in the parables of 
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Jesus, yet we find ourselves going back 
for illumination to tales like these—as 
we’ return, too, to the “caricatures” of 
Dickens—far more frequently than we 
refer to the more highly developed per- 
sonages of our contemporary novels. Art 
rests upon the fundamental kinship of 
human beings; it is only disciples of 
Gertrude Stein and poets-talking-to- 
themselves who have surrendered the 
idea that art is communication. Indi- 
vidualize to such an extent that the type 
element in your characterization disap- 
pears altogether, and you will have a 
freak, who will have no significance 
whatever, save as an intellectual curios- 
ity, for any of your readers. 

As commonly defined, however, alle- 
gory means something more than that, 
and it is well that the distinction should 
be kept in mind. In discussing Melville’s 
“Benito Cereno,” Rosalie Feltenstein 
has recently remarked illuminatingly: 
“Consistent sustained allegory is incom- 
patible with the story, for although the 
characters and the situation stand for 
more than themselves, they do so by 
extension of their significance, not by 
their equation with other objects.’ 

“Extension of their significance” indi- 
cates excellently well, I believe, the 
kind of thing we have in “The Riddle.” 
To begin with, we are in the atmosphere 
of the wonder tale. No author creating 
in our milieu could possibly expect that 
any reader, confronting the oak chest, 
should not immediately think of the tree 
in Eden, of Pandora’s box, and of Blue- 
beard’s closet. He must, therefore, have 
wanted us to think of these things. 

He must also have known that the 
reader would at once suspect that there 
was more in the story than met the eye 
but that, at the same time, he would 

5“ Melville’s ‘Benito Cereno,’” American Litera- 
ture, XIX (1947), 245-55- 
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have great difficulty in deciding just 
how that “more” should be defined. He 
must have known that disagreements 
would appear among different readers. 
He must have been aware that he had 
not given any reader the data necessary 
to “prove” any interpretation. The re- 
sultant vagueness and uncertainty must, 
therefore, have been a part of his plan, 
of the aim and object that he had in view. 
And I think we can see why all this 
should be true. 


Ordinarily, to be sure, we demand 
clearness of impression in literature, 
first of all. But when one comes to deal 
with a story which hovers on the edge 
of the supernatural, does not the ques- 
tion somewhat change its aspect? Here is 
the realm dedicated above all others to 
the mysterious and the incomprehen- 
sible. Do we really want it charted like 
the streets of Chicago? (Many spiritualis- 
tic séances, precisely because this ele- 
ment of wonder is not present, seem 
about as thrilling, as romantic, and as 
mysterious as an income-tax return.) 
Does not Scott increase our sense of his 
power in “Wandering Willie’s Tale” 
when he deliberately leaves the door 
about an inch open at the end for a 
naturalistic solution of the wonderful 
events recorded? When the vampire and 
serpent-woman, Geraldine, disrobes in 
Coleridge’s “Christabel,” 


. .. She unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell. 
Oh, shield her! shield sweet Christabel! 


What was bared? We are not told, and 
for this very reason every reader then 
automatically begins to co-operate with 
Coleridge in telling the story. Instead of 
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being tied down to one horrible thing— 
the single interpretation which Tennyson 
rejected—we can now conjure up ail the 
horrible things that we can think of ! Now 
this is precisely the kind of effect that 
lies beyond the range of the cinema. 
Consequently, supernatural horror sto- 
ries, though popular on the screen, can 
appeal there only to a depraved taste, 
being greeted often, at climactic mo- 
ments, with screams and even with howls 
of hysterical laughter. It is doubtful that 
anyone ever either screamed or laughed 
while reading LaFanu or M. R. James. 

We may find another interesting illus- 
tration of all this in Chaucer’s greatest 
story, “The Pardoner’s Tale.”’ Here the 
Old Man, who sends the revelers to their 
death, is universally accepted as one of 
the most moving figures in medieval lit- 
erature. And here, again, it is clear that 
he is something more than an old man. 
But. what? Death? Old Age? The Wan- 
dering Jew? Christ? The Devil? All these 
views have been advanced, and great 
names in the field of Chaucerian schol- 
arship have been enlisted in behalf of 
several of them. 

But surely, if Chaucer had intended 
his character to be thus recognized, if the 
power of his story had been in any sense 
dependent upon such an identification, 
then he would have made the point clear 
—clear enough, at any rate, so that all 
sane readers would have found them- 
selves accepting some one, clearly dem- 
onstrable, identification, not scattering 
themselves among several. If this is not 
true, then Chaucer has failed to com- 
municate his idea in the very story that 
we accept as his masterpiece. 

But suppose Chaucer did not wish to 
have an identification made. Suppose he 
wished merely to enrich the emotional 
overtones of his story by raising many 
questions and settling none of them. 
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Suppose he intended the Old Man to 
stand for more than himself by an exten- 
sion of his significance and not by his 
equation with another object. 

Also some such line, I am convinced, 
we must make our approach to litera- 
ture of this variety. 

One thing more: My students—thank 
God !—do not, for the most part, belong 
to the “intelligentsia.’”” Consequently, I 
have not once had a student tell me that, 
like the play Death Takes a Holiday, 
“The Riddle” represents a dramatiza- 
tion of the Freudian “death-wish.” For 
what I have thus been spared I cannot 
sufficiently state my gratitude. There 
are circles, however, in which this would 
be the very first interpretation offered. 
It is a plain misinterpretation, but it 
happens to be a misinterpretation which 
illustrates a valuable point. 

“The Riddle” first appeared between 
covers in America, in the book which 
bears it name, in 1923. For any reader in 
touch with current thinking, encounter- 
ing the story first at that time, it must 
have been very difficult to avoid the 
Freudian interpretation. But the story, 
just as we have it, first saw print in 
England, in the Monthly Review, in 1900. 
At that time Walter de la Mare, cet. 
twenty-seven, had almost certainly never 
heard of Freud. 

He has heard of him since, but he has 
always, to use a current slang expression, 
remained more or less “allergic” to him. 
Freud’s name occurs but once in Mr. de la 
Mare’s vast anthology of literature con- 
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cerning dreams, the unconscious, etc., 
Behold, This Dreamer!, and he is never 
mentioned at all in the encyclopedic 
compilation of child lore, Early One 
Morning in the Spring. In short, there is 
no modern writer less likely to write a 
story under Freudian inspiration. 

This does not, of course, mean that 
Mr. de la Mare could not have had in 
mind, from his own observation or from 
other reading, while writing “The Rid- 
dle,” the same aspects or tendencies of 
human experience that the Freudians 
have observed in connection with what 
they call the “‘death-wish.” It does most 
emphatically mean, however, that “The 
Riddle” was not influenced by Freud, 
that it is not Freudian literature. If we 
can so easily make such a mistake in 
dealing with a contemporary story, how 
many pitfalls must inevitably engulf us 
when we begin to babble about the “‘in- 
fluences” upon Chaucer or Shakespeare, 
in an age for which most of us have a 
very imperfect sense of chronology and 
overwhelming ignorance concerning most 
of the factors by which literature is 
conditioned! 

And now, if anybody tells me in con- 
clusion that the story must be an alle- 
gory because it is called “The Riddle,” 
I can only refer him to Alice, as she is 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 
Alice didn’t, in general, care for riddles 
that have no answers, but I think she 
would have liked Mr. de la Mare. She 
was just the type that responds most 


eagerly. 
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Iceman’” Seen through “‘The Lower Depths” 


VIVIAN C. HOPKINS’ 


Sows light may be thrown on the fog 
still surrounding the meaning of O’Neill’s 
latest play by comparing it with an earli- 
er play of Gorky, The Lower Depths, to 
which The Iceman Cometh bears a strik- 
ing resemblance. 

The dimly lighted setting of O’Neill’s 
“End of the Line Café” recalls Gorky’s 
dirty, crowded dosshouse. The characters 
in both plays—dregs of society—belong 
in their broken-down homes. O’Neill’s 
people are degraded rather than corrupt, 
Gorky’s for the most part actual crimi- 
nals, but both sets are beyond the pale 
of respectable life. In both plays the drab 
color of existence is brightened by a rosy 
glow projected from the characters’ 
imaginations—the pipe dreams which 
make reality easier to bear. Both drama- 
tists have created a “foreign” character 
—O’Neill, Hickey; Gorky, Luka—who 
seeks to understand the others’ pipe 
dreams and to improve their lives. In the 
interpretation of “illusion versus reality” 
lies the striking difference between the 
two plays and, by contrast with The 
Lower Depths, the key to understanding 
the dramatic meaning of The Iceman. 


I 


In The Lower Depths Gorky has a re- 
alistic purpose, and he emphasizes mate- 
rialistic values. For his setting he used 
an actual dosshouse that he knew. An 
occasional symbolic overtone appears. 
One direction, appearing in Gorky’s plan 
for the play but not in the finished ver- 
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sion, says that, at the end, all the charac- 
ters troop out of the dark dosshouse into 
the daylight. The suggestion, which 
bears a startling likeness to the exit of 
O’Neill’s characters from the saloon in 
Act III, was no doubt discarded by 
Gorky as too easy an answer to the doss- 
house problems. Throughout, Gorky’s 
play keeps the somber colors of actual 
life. In flashes of sardonic humor Gorky 
shows the poverty, cruelty, and immo- 
rality of this life. When Peppel says he 
feels sorry for Natasha, Bubnov nods: 
“Like a wolf for a sheep.” To Vassilissa’s 
urging that he take her out of the place, 
Peppel replies, “‘You’re no nail and I’m 
no pair of pliers.” 

In his characters Gorky succeeded in 
reproducing real people of his own time. 
Even his minor characters have two 
dimensions: kind, shifty Luka, anxious 
to please everyone; Bubnov, with his 
cruel wit; Kleshtch, the worker, frus- 
trated in his dreams of escape. 

To forget their present misery, the 
characters console themselves with pipe 
dreams of the past or the future; the 
Baron, formerly an aristocrat, now 
Nastya’s pimp, dreams of earlier pros- 
perity; Nastya, the prostitute, forgets 
her shame by projecting herself into the 
heroines of romantic love stories; the 
broken-down Actor, with the help of 
drink, recalls his former fame; Kleshtch 
defends his creed of salvation through 
work, refusing to admit that he has made 
his wife Anna sick by beating her; Kos- 
tylyov, the landlord, covers his cruelty 
to his tenants by a pseudo-religious 
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faith; Vassilissa persuades her former 
lover, Peppel, that she will help him es- 
cape with her sister Natasha, though she 
plans to use him as a means of getting 
rid of both Kostylyov and Natasha; 
Peppel, the son of a thief, blames society 
for his own career of thieving; Natasha, 
too spineless to try to improve her lot, 
dwells in an indefinite hope that some- 
thing better will come. 

Luka, a pilgrim and a human, likable 
old busybody, pokes his nose into the 
business of all the other lodgers. Finding 
that the prostitute Nastya drinks from a 
desire to escape, Luka encourages her 
romantic reading, as a palliative for her 
hard life, at the same time that he urges 
the Baron to treat her more kindly. As 
Anna dies, Luka consoles her by confirm- 
ing her belief in heaven. Luka promises 
the Actor that he can go to a hospital to 
cure his alcoholism but urges him to 
start tapering off by himself. To Peppel, 
Luka gives the urgent advice to get away 
while there is yet time. 

Though curious about everyone, Luka 
does not give all the people concrete ad- 
vice. From Bubnov he draws the story 
of his wife’s infidelity; from Satin the 
confession that he started on the down- 
ward path by killing a man who had de- 
ceived his sister. Finding some good in 
Bubnov and Satin, Luka still does not 
give them a suggestion on how to reform; 
he is merely interested in finding out 
their history. To Vassilissa and Kostyl- 
yov, however, he gives no reforming ad- 
vice because he feels them to be hopeless. 
They are worthless people who will cor- 
rupt others unless they get away. 

Luka’s advice is suspect in the doss- 
house. Of Luka’s plans for curing the 
Actor’s alcoholism, Satin exclaims: 
“Bunk! You'll get nowhere. It’s nothing 
but a damn pipe dream.” Bubnov won- 
ders why Luka lies so much; Kleshtch 
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complains that he beckoned them to go 
somewhere, but didn’t show them the 
road. When Luka slips away at the end 
of Act III, he has brought about no 
change in the others’ lives. Peppel has 
failed to run away with Natasha, 
Natasha has been tortured, Kostylyov 
killed, Peppel and Vassilissa put in jail. 
When the police arrive, Luka, himself a 
fugitive from justice, fades quickly. We 
never discover the secret of Luka’s own 
life; he remains the pilgrim without 
passport, who arrives mysteriously and 
departs suddenly, a seeker very much 
like Gorky himself, who peers into other 
lives but keeps his own secrets hidden. 

In Gorky’s presentation of the quarrel 
between illusion and objective truth, 
Luka stands for illusion, defending the 
imaginative pipe dreams which make 
life easier to bear; Bubnov, Satin, Peppel, 
Kleshtch, the realists of the play, for 
hardheaded acceptance of reality. At 
first Peppel encourages Luka to rattle on: 
“Go on lying. There’s darn little in this 
world that’s pleasant.”’ Finally, however, 
when Peppel insists that Luka tell him 
whether God exists or not, Luka reples: 
“Tf you believe in him, he exists. If you 
don’t, he doesn’t. Whatever you believe 
in exists.” 

This answer, of course, reveals Luka 
himself as a skeptic—an optimistic, kind- 
ly skeptic, with a vague trust in humani- 
ty and an undefined faith that human 
beings would be happier if they treated 
people mercifully, as Christ did—but a 
skeptic, nonetheless. Luka’s pity for 
others thus becomes a rather aimless 
thing: “‘It can do no harm,” he says. 
Luka questions the value of truth. 
“What do you want the truth for?” he 
asks Peppel. “It might come down on 
you like an ox.” 

This skeptical attitude toward truth 
is explained by the characters’ acute 
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awareness of their poverty. “‘What can 
we do with the truth,” Kleshtch asks, 
“‘when even without it we can’t breathe?” 

Kleshtch’s skepticism here shows more 
direct facing of reality than do the others’ 
romantic dreams—it is a fighter’s skep- 
ticism, based squarely upon economic 
need. Unless you have the minimum of 
creature comforts, truth cannot help you. 
If people are doomed to live like cock- 
roaches, Luka’s pleasant, pitying lies are 
better than harsh truth. 

Gorky’s positive position on the ques- 
tion of illusion versus truth is advanced 
by Satin in the last act, after Luka’s de- 
parture, when Satin expresses his belief 
in humanity and his dream of a future 
state in which every human being will 
actually possess a dignity that is now 
only a possibility. Luka’s strong point, 
Satin insists, was his respect for the in- 
dividual soul, which Satin also finds 
necessary for a better world. The ringing 
theme of Satin’s speech, however, is that 
in a good economic world men will no 
longer need fictions. “Lies,”’ he says, “are 
the religion of slaves and bosses. Truth 
is the god of the free man. . . . Man! It’s 
magnificent! It has a proud ring! Man! 
We have to respect him, not pity him .. . 
—let’s drink to man, Baron!” 

One can appreciate the terrific effect 
of this theme of equality for all humanity 
upon the Moscow Art audience of De- 
cember, 1902, filled with liberals who 
shared Gorky’s faith in revolution. In 
this play both work and religion are dis- 
counted as solutions for life’s ills. Revo- 
lution is the ideal, expressed by Satin in 
his revolutionary speech and in his simple 
comment to the Baron: “In the coach 
of the past nobody gets anywhere.” 
Through the crime, filth, and brutality 
of life in the dosshouse, Satin’s perora- 
tion appears as a bright, strong, hopeful 
note, expressing Gorky’s passionate be- 
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lief in revolution. Chekhov criticized the 
dramatic action of this play because 
Luka, the most interesting character, 
was removed from the last act. On the 
other hand, to underline his revolution- 
ary theme, Gorky could not have done 
better than to remove the character who 
stood for the pleasant fictions that soften 
man’s misery and to let Satin take stage 
to speak out powerfully for a state in 
which man has dignity and can accept 
the truth straight. 

Satin’s speech does not end the play. 
At the opening of Act IV, the alcoholic 
Actor, having given up hope of a cure, 
speaks one last sad speech and goes out. 
When his suicide is disclosed at the end 
of the play, Satin speaks the casually 
brutal curtain line, ‘Spoiled the song, 
the fool!” 

Gorky used this dramatic action, I 
think, to show that the new state of soci- 
ety dreamed of by Satin still lies in the 
future. The Lower Depths is a realistic 
play, in which the characters’ only palli- 
atives are drink and dreams. For the 
Actor, to whom drink is also poison, 
death is the only way out. The others, 
either too weak or too strong to take this 
desperate method, will go on as they 
have done. Death has already appeared 
for Anna and Kostylyov, perhaps also for 
Peppel and Natasha. In this society one 
cannot feel too sorry for one who dies; 
Satin’s comment that the Actor has 
spoiled the song, melodramatic though 
it is, fits the situation exactly. 


II 


With Gorky’s realistic play before us, 
let us look at The Iceman, a symbolic play 
emphasizing spiritual values. Although 
Harry Hope’s is based on the actual 
Jimmy the Priest’s, where O’Neill, on his, 
uppers, lived for a time between 1911 and 
1912, the distance of twenty-seven years, 
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from 1939 to 1912, has blurred the out- 
lines of the saloon, giving even that 
dingy setting the glamour of some dis- 
tance in time. A similar effect of dis- 
tance from reality prevails in the char- 
acters. 

Except for Larry, Harry Hope, and 
Jimmy Tomorrow, O’Neill’s people are 
chiefly types: Hickey is the supersales- 
man; the whores are stage whores; 
Piet and Cecil, stage soldiers. As a 
group, the characters add up to es- 
cape from the responsibilities of life. The 
iceman symbolizes death. Perhaps as a 
consequence of the symbolic purpose, the 
general tone of The Iceman is serious. 
Lines like ‘Bessie wasn’t a bitch, she 
was a goddam bitch,” fail to attain the 
quick bite of Gorky’s humor. 

With this contrast in purpose, a strik- 
ing similarity appears between Gorky’s 
degenerates and O’Neill’s bums: both 
use dreams to evade reality. Some of the 
characters’ situations are closely parallel 
to those of Gorky. Willie Oban, for ex- 
ample, Harvard graduate and son of a 
bucket-shop operator who went to jail, 
dreaming of getting a job in the D.A.’s 
office, resembles the Baron in former 
glory. The bartender Rocky, pimp for 
Margie and Pearl, indulges in the pipe 
dream of calling himself the girls’ man- 
ager, while they admit to being tarts, but 
not whores—this situation closely re- 
sembles the unwillingness of Gorky’s 
Baron to admit that he is a pimp and of 
Nastya to admit that she is a prostitute. 
Chuck, the other bartender, and Margie, 
an older streetwalker, dream of marriage 
as a Utopia, very much as Gorky’s 
Peppel and Natasha discuss marriage as 
a way out of the dosshouse. 

Although the other inhabitants of 
Harry Hope’s differ from Gorky’s char- 
acters in situation, they all resemble 
Gorky’s dreamers in surveying their 
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home through the golden haze of alco- 
holic illusion. Harry Hope, the owner, 
pretends that love for his dead wife Bes- 
sie keeps him out of politics, though 
actually, alive, she was a shrew who 
made his life miserable; Jimmy Tomor- 
row, who lost his job because of drink, 
insists that his wife’s unfaithfulness 
drove him to it; Hugo, the broken-down 
anarchist, dreams of leading a successful 
Socialist movement; Joe, the Negro, of 
again running a prosperous gambling- 
house. Piet and Wetjoen talk of earning 
money for passage home, refusing to ad- 
mit that they have left behind unsavory 
traces that make return impossible; 
Mosher and McGloin imagine their re- 
turn to the circus and the police force, 
former fields of graft where they have 
done too well. Larry, the Foolosopher, 
insists that he has no pipe dream. Actual- 
ly, he pretends to be in love with death 
while he clings to his wretched life with 
a desperate hold. Parritt, a stool pigeon 
who has lost faith in the Movement and 
betrayed his mother, seeks comfort in 
telling his story to Larry, his mother’s 
former lover. 

Just as Luka defended his lies, so in 
Act I of The Iceman, Larry defends the 
pipe dream. “To hell with the truth!” he 
exclaims. “The lie of a pipe dream is 
what gives life to the whole misbegotten 
mad lot of us, drunk or sober.” Beneath 
this tolerance of pipe dreams lies Larry’s 
philosophical attitude, a skepticism com- 
parable to Luka’s, but pessimistic rather 
than optimistic: ‘Honor or dishonor, 
faith or treachery are nothing to me but 
the opposites of the same stupidity which 
is ruler and king of life and in the end 
they rot into dust in the same grave, all 
things are the same meaningless joke to 
me, for they grin at me from the one 
skull of death.”’ Unlike the characters of 
The Lower Depths, Larry bases his skep- 
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ticism not upon economic need but upon 
the disillusion which he has experienced 
in finding greed in all human beings. 

When Parritt voices pity for the un- 
fortunates of Bedrock Bar, Larry sharply 
reproves him: “Don’t waste your pity. 
They wouldn’t thank you for it.’”” Though 
he speaks against it, Larry himself shows 
pity at one time or another for all the in- 
habitants of Harry Hope’s—even, finally 
for Parritt. The real critic of pity, parallel 
to Satin in The Lower Depths, is Hickey. 
Attacking the pity which encourages a 
man to sink lower while consoling him- 
self with a pipe dream, Hickey advocates 
the kind of back-slapping sympathy 
which forces a man to face his own faults 
and get back on his feet 

Like Gorky’s Luka, Hickey works as 
a catalyst on the inhabitants of Harry 
Hope’s to incite them to action. Already 
known to them as a generous buyer of 
drinks, Hickey gets a better reception 
than Luka. He is one up on Luka also in 
already knowing their pipe dreams, so 
that he can start at once to reform them. 
Hickey’s method of attack, of course, is 
the direct opposite of Luka’s; while Luka 
sells pipe dreams as palliatives for reality, 
Hickey tries to force his friends to give 
up their pipe dreams entirely, as he has 
done. Hickey’s idea of reform is not 
Satin’s theory of the economic uplift of 
society, but an individual recovery of 
self-respect by facing reality squarely. A 
rather simple person himself, Hickey 
makes no attempt to define reality; nor 
does he show Luka’s discrimination in 
leaving some to their old dreams, giving 
others new ones, or ignoring some as 
hopeless. With kindly enthusiasm, Hick- 
ey applies his new-found formula to all 
alike. As his former cronies become sus- 
picious, Larry warns them about Hick- 
ey’s message: “ Better make sure first it’s 
the real McCoy and not poison”—a ra- 
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tional criticism that recalls Satin’s names 
for Luka’s illusions: “bunk,” “fata mor- 
gana,” “lies.” 

Overcoming their resistance by an 
evangelistic supersalesmanship, Hickey 
browbeats them into facing the light of 
day. Next morning, one by one they file 
out into the street—Hope’s exit the 
most dramatic and his return the swiftest 
of all—and by night, all are back, broken 
in spirit, having failed in the business 
world but also failing to recall the peace 
of their accustomed dreams. 

Puzzled by their failure, Hickey ex- 
plains his own pipe dream and tells how 
he destroyed it. His wife’s pipe dream 
has been her loving faith that some day 
he would give up his periodicals; his own, 
that he really loved her enough to give 
up drink. Feeling the urge for a binge and 
knowing that he could not stand another 
session of forgiveness, he has killed his 
wife before coming to Harry’s. Paradoxi- 
cally, since that act, he has felt at peace 
and has no desire to drink. Hickey has, 
however, fooled himself right up to the 
moment of confession, when he blurts 
out his taunt to Evelyn after he killed 
her (“You know what you can do with 
your pipe dream now, you damned 
bitch!’”’). The confession shows that he 
really killed from hate, not love, and that 
the only way out now is death. As the 
others listen to his confession in the last 
act, all (except Parritt and Larry) be- 
come convinced that Hickey must have 
been crazy and that his message there- 
fore means nothing. The quarreling 
caused by Hickey’s soul-searchings dis- 
solves as at the touch of a wand, and they 
again sink happily into a whiskey-bath 
which makes their former pipe dreams 
real. Stripped of their illusions, they are 
pitiful, weak people; given back their 
pipe dreams, they can endure life, but 
they still lack any trace of nobility. 
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For Larry, peace does not return so 
easily. Recognizing from the first that 
Hickey’s release is the peace of death, he 
has looked into his own soul and ad- 
mitted his fear of death. He prays to 
God for a few more days: “Let me clutch 
greedily to my yellow heart this sweet 
treasure, this jewel beyond price, this 
dirty, stinking bit of withered old flesh 
which is my beautiful little life!” 

Just as Hickey’s murder of his wife 
removed the desire for drink which 
caused him to kill her, so, paradoxically, 
Larry’s clearsighted awareness of his own 
fear gives him courage. As he drops 
the mask of philosophical detachment, 
he accepts the moral responsibility for 
Parritt’s sin, which he has tried to dodge 
throughout the play. Parritt, too, admits 
that his stories about the betrayal of his 
mother were all lies—he killed her be- 
cause he hated her. Larry’s angry com- 
mand, “‘ Go! Get the hell out of life before 
I choke it out of you!” stills the conflict 
in Parritt’s soul and gives him a peace 
that Parritt could not have reached 
alone. For Larry, the act involves recog- 
nition of justice and punishment, values 
of the world which he had tried to forget. 
After Parritt’s jump from the fire-escape, 
Larry is moved by pity, of the right kind, 
fulfilling the destiny suggested for him at 
the beginning in O’Neill’s description of 
his face, like that “of a pitying but weary 
old priest.” Realizing that he now longs 
sincerely for death, Larry says:“‘ By God, 
I’m the only real convert to death Hick- 
ey made here.” Unlike the others, Larry 
cannot resume the comfortable cloak of 
his pipe dream, and he is left in stark 
loneliness to wait for death, the only 
messenger of true peace. 

Larry’s sentence and Parritt’s suicide, 
representing together the one dynamic 
action of the last act of The Iceman, 
show, of course, a similarity to the Ac- 
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tor’s suicide at the end of The Lower 
Depths. In both plays the actions receive 
little comment from those on stage; in 
Gorky’s play we have only Satin’s casual 
curtain line; in O’Neill’s, only Larry is 
aware of the suicide. In O’Neill’s play 
one feels some sense of relief that Par- 
ritt’s tortured soul has been freed, but 
the whole scene is charged with a nega- 
tive attitude which lacks dramatic vitali- 
ty. There is no positive element in the 
last act of The Iceman to furnish the kind 
of dramatic contrast to the suicide which 
Gorky provided in Satin’s revolutionary 
speech. There may have been as many 
devotees of death in the New York audi- 
ence of 1946 as there were liberals in the 
Moscow audience of 1902; but the nega- 
tivism which Larry expresses does not 
arouse that union of emotional and in- 
tellectual reaction which makes a dra- 
matic experience overwhelming. The 
same theme of justice, for example, oc- 
curs in Vinnie’s punishment of herself at 
the end of Mourning Becomes Electra; it 
makes good dramatic stuff there, where 
"the audience has first seen the sinning 
and afterward witnessed the punish- 
ment. In The Iceman, where Parritt’s sin 
has been reported rather than projected 
in action, it packs a weaker punch. The 
final impression is one of gray indefinite- 
ness, lacking the vivid black and white 
of compelling tragedy. 

The dialectical materialism which 
gives dramatic force to Gorky’s play ap- 
pears also in The Iceman, but with a 
negative presentation. Larry forms al- 
most an exact counterpart to Gorky’s 
Satin. Once an ardent Socialist, he be- 
came convinced that no revolutionary 
movement would destroy man’s greed, 
and the disillusionment so colored his 
whole view of life that he became a com- 


plete pessimist. 
Socialism has only one pitiful defend- 
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ant in the play: Hugo, a former anar- 
chist who has served a term for his be- 
liefs, who now shows softening of the 
brain, and who wakes from his alcoholic 
dream only to label as “bourgeois swine” 
those who refuse to buy a drink. Hickey 
relentlessly exposes Hugo as a Socialist 
who dreams of power for himself. Trying 
to deny the accusation, Hugo really con- 
firms it: “I love only the proletariat! 
I vill lead them! I vill be like a God to 
them! They vill be my slaves!” 

O’Neill’s analysis of social reform, 
of course, goes deeper than Gorky’s. 
Through Larry he presents the concept 
that a rearrangement of material goods 
cannot alter man’s spirit. In contrast to 
Gorky’s prerevolutionary theory—un- 
critical, full of hope in the reform to be 
wrought by a material upheaval—O’ Neill 
shows the view of a postrevolutionary: 
tired, disillusioned, skeptical of any 
permanent change for the better in hu- 
man nature. Granting that O’Neill’s 
philosophical searching goes deeper than 
Gorky’s, one still finds his negative solu- 
tion less powerful than Gorky’s as the 
stuff for dramatic action. 


Il 


The comparison of The Iceman with 
Gorky’s Lower Depths shows, finally, 
that O’Neill, using a structure and a 
group of characters very similar to 
Gorky’s, has come out with a weaker 
play. The values of The Iceman are, in 
the last analysis, those of negation. Not 
for a moment would one wish to recast 
O’Neill in Gorky’s mold; one has too 
much respect for his skilful handling of 
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dramatic action, his powerful symbol- 
ism, his penetrating psychological study. 
O’Neill’s best dramatic writing will top 
Gorky’s any day; but his best is not in 
The Iceman. Compare it, for example, 
with an earlier and less ambitious play of 
O’Neill’s own, the satirical Marco Mil- 
lions. Here O’Neill presented the con- 
flict between idealism in the persons of 
Kublai Khan and his daughter Kuka- 
chin, and materialism in the person of 
Marco. Through Kukachin’s death, ideal- 
ism was apparently defeated; but, with- 
out question, the dramatist stood on the 
side of idealism against Marco’s Babbit- 
try. The values of the play were clear and 
positive, presented with dramatic force. 

The pipe dreams of The Iceman, of 
course, cannot be equated with Kuka- 
chin’s idealism; these illusions, far from 
the faith that moves mountains, repre- 
sent the excuses that people make to 
themselves for failing to face reality. The 
fact remains that The Iceman, though a 
more searching play than Marco, lacks 
Marco’s dramatic vitality because no 
positive value is presented. Death is the 
only answer to the problems of life. One 
might label the play a symptom of post- 
war despair, comparable to the existen- 
tialism of Sartre, had O’Neill not dated 
it so plainly 1939. 

One who looks back with delight to 
that fall of 1929 when the town of Quincy 
welcomed the new dynamic Strange In- 
terlude, which Boston had cast out, can 
only hope that The Iceman, with its 
despondent negativism, is only an “‘in- 
terlude” and not the final chapter in 
O’Neill’s career as America’s leading 
dramatist. 


. 


I SHOULD like, if I may, to consider a 
very sobering assemblage—more impres- 
sive than a phalanx of board members, 
more daunting than an audience of Eng- 
lish teachers—and that is the first meet- 
ing of an adult class. These people—for 
they are human beings, not geniuses or 
case studies or little budding flowers— 
vary tremendously in backgrounds and 
interests. Clearly, the goal of a minimum 
standard of performance is out of the 
question, and the real problem is to 
help each one start from where he is, 
semiliterate or semiprofessional in level, 
to move toward the broad objectives 
which all have in common. They may 
cover a few yards or a thousand miles, 
and by different routes, but it will be in 
the same direction, across the same coun- 
try of the mind, guided by the same 
stars. 

In these remarks I shall have to dis- 
regard our work in mechanics and 
grammar, and also that in vocationally 
oriented fields like business correspond- 
ence, and concentrate upon writing 
which comes, through whatever trans- 
mutations, from individual experience, 
actual or imaginative, and which one 
treats in his own way to elicit some kind 
of emotional response. Although this is 
commonly called “creative writing” and 
often given as a separate course, it bulks 
large in most composition courses, so 
that many instructors teach creative 
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writing as unknowingly as Moliére’s 
bourgeois gentleman spoke prose. 

Another limitation is that this discus- 
sion has to take things up one at a time, 
whereas, in writing, the activities take 
place simultaneously. Though I must 
proceed in an analytical, uncreative way, 
creation is by nature synthetic, and I 
hope that you will help by thinking of its 
elements as going on pretty much at the 
same time, like the two hundred and 
forty-one aspects of reading or the mon- 
tage shots in a motion picture. 

It seems to me, then, that there are 
three general aspects of this work: the 
choice of subject, the treatment of that 
subject, and the results achieved. Or, to 
put it another way: What to write about? 
How to write it? and Where have we got? 
And the answer to the first contains within 
it the answers to the other two; indeed, the 
choice of a subject will have to take up 
most of our time, because it involves the 
activities, attitudes, and purposes which 
run through all the rest of the work. 

To begin with, in our most hetero- 
geneous groups there is at least some 
common purpose. In varying ways and 
degrees they all want to learn to write 
better, and the course must try toestablish 
some common activity on individual lev- 
els, related to both the general and the indi- 
vidual goals. This, with the all-important 
establishment of an atmosphere of friend- 
ship and interest, is the main job of the 
first meeting—and, in truth, of all the 
meetings. To be personal and practical, 
I find that the best initial project is a 
scene from the students’ past experience, 
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prefaced by an explanation that such ex- 
perience is the basis of all writing, that 
their own experience does have elements 
of dramatic interest to others, and that 
ability to write this kind of anecdote will 
be highly valuable in whatever type of 
writing they wish to do. Then I pass out 
mimeographed copies of brief, one-scene 
accounts of episodes which really did 
occur, and which occurred within five to 
ten minutes. These anecdotes are stu- 
dent work in response to the same type 
of assignment in previous classes. Inci- 
dentally, it is most helpful if the stu- 
dents can have before them as much as 
possible of the material read in class. 

Now this use of illustrative material, 
I know, is frowned upon by many who 
get splendid results by other means, 
a fact which proves that creative writing 
calls for creative, individual teaching. I 
find that for mean ounce of demonstration 
is worth a pound of explanation, but it 
must be handled with care. Only in a 
very general sense is anything to be 
taken as a model; it is a demonstration 
of principles of method—methods of se- 
lection, arrangement, emphasis, and the 
like. Copying of subject matter, of 
thought, of emotional tone must be dep- 
recated vigorously and often, for the 
literary ideal expressed in sedulous aping 
has no place in our work. The attitude is 
always: “This may show you how to do 
what you want to do.” 

Together we read a very few of these 
sketches, differing as widely as possible 
in subject and style and varying in mood 
from bitter to gay to tender; and as we 
talk them over we do not fail to point out 
weaknesses as well as strengths. One of 
last year’s showed a child encountering 
racial discrimination for the first time, 
another a rebellious boy becoming recon- 
ciled to his mother, another a young 


flyer making himself go up again after 
witnessing a gruesome accident. 

Written preferably in the third person 
for objectivity, this exercise seems to be 
the best springboard. The best incidents 
are those without unusual events or feel- 
ings, for the aim is to show that the ordi- 
nary living of ordinary people is full of 
moments which, even if literally present- 
ed, have the conflict which means dra- 
matic interest and the general applica- 
bility—and general truth—which means 
significance and feeling. 

As to conflict, it is easy to get agree- 
ment that without it, even though 
muted, there is no point—really no story, 
for a story is trouble. As to meaning, it 
must be emphasized, in various aspects, 
from beginning to end of the course. A 
writer has to know exactly what he 
wants to say if he is to communicate it, 
directly or indirectly; so he must first 
know what the real or imagined event or 
place or person means to him, and he 
must know how he feels about it. Fuzzi- 
ness and blankness of thought and emo- 
tion, as we know too well, are the real 
causes of poor expression on every level. 

A discussion of this kind, beginning 
with the incidents just read and going on 
to a number of others briefly outlined, 
ends by bringing forth suggestions for 
further ones from the class. Once the ice 
is broken, they are likely to come rather 
rapidly. “What does it mean? How do 
you feel about it?” are constantly asked. 
When the majority has made some con- 
tribution, it is time to channel the ac- 
tivity into-writing. Suddenly presenting 
everyone with pencil, paper, and a brisk 
suggestion that he write half a page sum- 
marizing an incident that he might like 
to write will cause some shocked gasps 
but, if the build-up has been adequate, 
only a few casualties. These can be re- 
stored to life during the ten minutes 
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while the others are writing if the teacher 
goes around with a few leading questions 
as restoratives. Usually the best ques- 
tions are those based on theme, such as 
“Did you ever see somebody show hy- 
pocrisy? Or self-sacrifice? Or did you 
ever see somebody show a struggle 
within himself?” 

When everybody has something to 
write about, and the first and worst ter- 
ror—the blank paper that jeers, “How 
are you going to start?”’—has been over- 
come, a few anonymous samples are read 
aloud—unless, by previous direction, 
they have been marked “confiden- 
tial.” This reading is in the interest of 
further clarification, of creating the 
group spirit, and of preventing attitudes 
of shyness and withdrawal. 

Some such procedure as this, which of 
course can be very greatly modified, has 
some negative values that are no less real 
than the positive ones. It does away with 
the idea that a story is something imagi- 
nary, made up out of whole cloth by a 
professional dreamer. It disposes of the 
idea that a story is necessarily anything 
like the “good story” that people tell 
each other or print in gossip columns be- 
cause of its surprisingness. By making a 
step toward greater awareness of one’s 
own life, it helps one to see a series of 
dramas in the quiet texture of everyday 
living and eliminates the complaint— 
even more disastrous for successful living 
than for successful writing—that “noth- 
ing interesting ever happens to me!” And, 
finally, it makes clear, even on this ele- 
mentary level, the difference in emotion- 
al and intellectual value between some- 
thing that one really means and feels 
and the usual account of a vacation trip 
or an embarrassing moment. 

Eventually the rough outlines are 
taken home, to be expanded into finished 
drafts, or perhaps thrown away in favor 
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of something better. In short, it is an 
assignment—a word of dread in creative 
circles. Yet even the most self-willed and 
“artistic” student—even among fresh- 
men in art school in Greenwich Village— 
does not rebel against the restriction that 
he present in any effective way five 
minutes of all the minutes that he has 
lived. On the contrary, the “assignment” 
is very generally welcomed as a step 
toward better self-expression when its 
design is made clear—a sharpening and 
focusing that will help him in his self- 
selected purpose. Even if he plans to 
write articles, he will constantly need to 
use such incidents, and their relationship 
to poetry, the essay, and other forms is 
even more obvious. Furthermore, he 
realizes that this is one of the exercises 
through which he can acquire the literary 
techniques which he usually very con- 
sciously wants. 

A send-off of some kind is especially 
needed by adults who are out of the 
habit of writing and who have long been 
away from school, where composition is 
a regular activity. 

On the other hand, it should be made 
abundantly clear that, now and here- 
after, additional writing of any and all 
kinds will be welcomed with open arms. 
Many students have a definite interest 
in a single field. The instructor is usually 
wise to try to get them to attempt other 
fields, for their own benefit, as the class 
takes up different forms, and often 
they do so with very happy results; but 
anything should be cordially received 
at any time. 

Particularly at the beginning of a course 
many students come in with one or two 
pet ideas. Have them written up by all 
means, as soon as possible, while the 
urge is there. Whether they are good or 
not, in terms of the student’s own abili- 
ties and purposes, they will at least start 
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the wheels rolling, establish the instruc- 
tor’s receptiveness, and release the partly 
solidified accumulation which may in- 
hibit further creative expression. 

The initial observed scene has a 
number of further possibilities. It may be 
expanded into a story, play, or essay; it 
may be abbreviated into a poem; it may 
be combined with other events and set- 
tings, or utterly transmuted by imagina- 
tion. But, whatever type of writing is 
used, the problem is to find something, 
either imaginative or literal, that the 
student knows and feels and that he can 
express with some satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. Any number of ways of getting 
started have been described in print. 
Even those originally used with children 
may be very helpful with adults, if class- 
room common sense is used and if the 
work is carefully presented and moti- 
vated; for adults need more explanation 
and drawing together than pupils who 
are used to the procedures of the school. 

Giving a topic sentence to start off the 
imagination is one device that works 
with children and with their parents. A 
bit of dialogue to start, a real or imagined 
newspaper item, a description of a place 
—all these may grow into substantial 
pieces. A good send-off for stories and 
plays is the situation, what I call the 
“just suppose.” For example: “Just sup- 
pose that a cultured, intelligent refugee 
from Europe comes to stay with humble 
relatives in the United States,” or “Just 
suppose that a newly married couple 
find themselves caring for three un- 
familiar small children,” or “Just sup- 
pose that you were suddenly twins.” 

One of the best methods begins with 
character. Select a person and list a num- 
ber of unrelated items about him—per- 
sonality traits, activities, past history, 
appearance, everything. Do the same for 
another person, or two others. Soon a 


situation involving them will begin to 
emerge, the main trait of each will be- 
come clear, and we are on our way to a 
scene, perhaps a complete plot. This 
works well with class groups of four or 
five, with the instructor going from 
group to group and asking questions to 
stimulate imaginative detail. Using pic- 
tures clipped from magazines or written 
descriptions of persons, objects, and situ- 
ations and having them drawn at ran- 
dom adds to the fun and the inventive- 
ness. 

Still another effective beginning is the 
idea. After reading stories and discussing 
their themes, give in general terms the 
theme (that is, the meaning) which is to 
be conveyed by the story or play to be 
written—a meaning which of course 
should not be beyond the students’ ex- 
perience and comprehension. This also 
leads naturally into essay writing. 

The methods of getting started are al- 
most endless. There are a few rather gen- 
eral principles of handling them which I 
feel fairly sure about. For one thing, try 
to get the student to do something—any- 
thing—in class, at least in the early meet- 
ings. Later, more and more can be left 
to home writing. The student should first 
be sure of his meaning and attitude. 
Then if he can rough out a short sum- 
mary, good; if he can write the opening 
paragraph, better. He may and perhaps 
should throw them away, but he has 
made that first step with which the long- 
est journey begins. 

For another thing, the instructor 
should help, or have the group help, just 
enough to bring this about, and no more. 
The author must consider this as his job; 
if he feels that it is being done to some- 
one else’s specifications, creative growth 
is impossible. 

Again, writing should be done straight 
through, if possible. Encouraging stu- 
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dents to forge ahead while they have a 
full head of steam, and then to go back 
and revise, will prevent timorous fussing 
with words while the over-all picture 
fades and the creative drive is lost. 

Furthermore, the study of published 
writing and student writing should be so 
handled as to bring out, among other 
things, ways in which each one may 
similarly find material in his own thought 
and experience. Though this is perilously 
close to the “reading for creative inspira- 
tion” which others have decried, my stu- 
dents have found that it has quickened 
the springs of inspiration rather than 
dried them up or turned them into some 
other writer’s channels. 

Finally, many students like to keep 
the standard writer’s notebook. Those 
who do will often %e able to cash in on 
their jottings of ideas, situations, bits of 
dialogue, character-descriptions, phrases 
that come into their minds, and the like. 
Indirectly, too, the notebook aids the 
habits of noticing things, of seeing some- 
thing in them, and of expressing them 
while they are fresh. 

Stimulants such as these I have men- 
tioned will be administered as needed 
throughout the course, while—as writing 
begets writing, as habits and attitudes 
develop—the task of finding a subject 
becomes less arduous. 

Gradually the emphasis can shift to 
matters of treatment. As the teacher an- 
swers questions in the first part of the 
hour, as he reads student manuscripts 
for his own comments and the class’s, 
and as he gives more direct instruction, 
he can direct attention to whatever ele- 
ment of presentation the group most 
needs. Adults require a good deal of ex- 
planation and repetition, and it will tax 
one’s ingenuity to find fresh angles of at- 
tack and fresh material to prevent bore- 
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dom. If short exercises are inventively 
and pleasantly presented and if their use- 
fulness in all fields of writing is brought 
out, they will be done with good will and 
good results. 

The element of style is perhaps the 
most interesting to adults and the most 
immediately rewarding. The specific, 
evocative detail can be recognized by 
everyone and achieved, after some prac- 
tice, by surprisingly many. Characteriz- 
ing a person or a place in a few words of 
description is a typical beginning project 
—often assisted by pictures. Another is to 
rewrite a dull, vague narrative passage 
to bring it alive by details of dialogue, 
setting, gesture, appearance, and the 
like. Another is to observe a person, an 
animal, a street corner—anything—for 
five minutes and then to render it with 
the details that will create unmistakably 
the dominant impression. Later, imag- 
ined persons and scenes may be used. 

Every teacher employs many of these 
devices and many others to develop 
vividness in wording, such as the usual 
making of a list of synonyms for general 
words such as “go” or “say,” but if 
writing is vivid in observed detail, it is 
likely to be vivid in wording too. 

Brief exercises, presented as exercises 
—like the others of which I speak—are 
pedagogically defensible, I believe, if 
they are treated like calisthenics, valu- 
able for the power they give for one’s 
own uses. 

Originality and freshness of phrasing, 
again, is allied to vividness and may be 
handled in the same way. Here speci- 
mens of legalistic gobbledygook and the 
fine cliché collections of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
Frank Sullivan’s cliché expert, have done 
yeoman service as horrible examples. If, 
in trying to avoid jargon and dulness, 
the inexperienced fall into exaggeration, 
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into lushness or grotesqueness, let us not 
be discouraged but rather take heart at 
this sign of growth. 

But rather than develop this further, 
I should like to synthesize these three 
elements of style—definiteness, vivid- 
ness, and freshness—into a fourth, which 
is partly stylistic and partly structural, 
namely, economy. Indeed, since style 
and structure are almost indissolubly re- 
lated aspects of the treatment of a sub- 
ject, they may be more strongly and 
more consciously combined now in the 
students’ minds. To sharpen this per- 
ception, two projects have worked 
reasonably well for me. The first is the 
“candid snapshot,” as it has been called, 
a tiny vignette of not over fifty words, 
which strives for a total effect by sharp- 
ness of impact. Here the details and the 
words have to be the right ones, rigorous- 
ly selected to function as parts of the 
whole. Here are three—two primarily 


dramatic and one descriptive and con- 
siderably longer, done for a different as- 


signment: 


The monotonous, foul words from the next 
room shook the boy awake. His mother had been 
drinking. After a long time she went to sleep. 
He heard his father coming toward his room. 
He shut his eyes tightly against the sudden 
harsh light. He must not let this father know 
he had heard. 


The repairman had to move his whole body 
to look up from the broken typewriter. “So 
after the smash-up I spent three years flat on 
my back. Neck in a cast. So I had time to watch 
flies and think. Lots. So now I don’t give a 
damn if I never make a nickel. Just my health, 
that’s enough.” 


We always use both names for Grace. One 
name could never cover all of Gracie Viola. 
She’s as tall as—well, tall enough—and as wide 
as—say, I’m not knocking the girl; I’m just tell- 
ing you. Anyway, she’s got a disposition like a 
merry-go-round. That hair reminds you of a 


brass tuba, and boy! the music goes round and 
round, and it comes out of Gracie. Any time you 
plan a good party, Gracie Viola will put on her 
big red earrings and paint her little red mouth 
to match, and away you'll go with a wave of 
the hand. “Hi, Kid!”—that’s Gracie. 


Another project that emphasizes style 
and also requires arrangement in a design 
for a unified effect is the writing of free 
verse. By apparently casual reading and 
discussion, classes can be gradually led 
into verse-writing without falling victim 
to the fear that besets strong men at the 
sight of a page with an uneven right- 
hand margin. Imagist verse offers a good 
beginning, and students are often amazed 
and pleased to find that their little “snap- 
shots,” chiefly those of places, can be 
read as free verse. Most of them will pro- 
duce several efforts and enjoy the novel- 
ty of being “poets.” In this connection 
I stress the short free-verse poem (the 
cinquain being a good example) because 
the difficulties of meter and rhyme tend 
to create discouragement. In free verse 
the writer is able to concentrate on style, 
selection, and arrangement. Imagery, 
too, comes into play, stimulating the 
mind to see significances and symbols. 
Poetry is, in part, symbols and imagery; 
in part, the connotations and associations 
of words; in part, sound-values and 
rhythms. Poetry is concentration, and 
poetry is a singleness of feeling. Since all 
these are elements of creative prose as 
well, it is no wonder that we sometimes 
feel that we can best teach prose through 
poetry. 

I have mentioned the detailed study 
of structure in the short sketch and the 
poem; but of course it must be dealt with 
for all forms. Rather than prescribe 
principles, we shall do well to let the 
principles evolve, with a deft nudge here 
and there, from the student’s own work. 
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But let us imagine that we are at the 

end of the course or unit, that the stu- 
dents have done their incidental exercises 
and have found subjects and given them 
expression for the main work, their own 
work. Their manuscripts have received 
written comments from the instructor, 
primarily as creative efforts to be evalu- 
ated encouragingly but justly in terms of 
the individual’s own purposes and prog- 
ress—and secondarily, if necessary, for 
mechanics and the like, with whatever 
group or individual help the situation al- 
lows. Some of the manuscripts have been 
corrected, others perhaps rewritten, al- 
ways with the intent of achieving better 
expression and communication. We hope 
that there have been at least a few brief 
conferences. And the instructor’s rela- 
tionship with the students, and theirs 
with each other, has been cordial and per- 
sonal. 
By this time, too, those who expected 
to become professional writers have real- 
ized that the road is long and uncertain. 
This is not to say that they may not 
succeed, but they have come to a more 
accurate appraisal of the situation. 

What more important gains may we 
expect? I recently asked the question of 
an advanced adult class, and one sug- 
gested that nobody who writes is ever 
bored. The others agreed whole-hearted- 
ly. They feel that they have gained in 
powers of expression, and they find great- 
er happiness in creating. Creation also 
brings release; two of the students as- 
sured me that they consciously work off 
their problems and resentments by writ- 
ing about characters with the same prob- 
lems—one of them concerned politics, I 
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recall, and another the multifarious con- 
flicting claims made upon the modern 
wife and mother. 

This objectification of experience has 
other aspects too. When one girl re- 
marked that playing God was good for 
the ego, she was flippantly pointing out 
that the writer creates a unified, ordered, 
reasonable world. Going further, I would 
suggest that this implies a revaluation of 
the past experience upon which even fic- 
tion is based, and a deeper understanding 
of character and of life. In this connec- 
tion it was heartening to hear these 
people agree that understanding their 
fictional characters had made them more 
tolerant personally and more liberal so- 
cially. 

They mentioned the precision that the 
discipline of writing imposes, the sharp- 
ened perceptions, the sense of drama and 
meaning in life, and the craftsman’s in- 
sight into literature—the growth in criti- 
cal power and taste which Professor 
Cleanth Brooks regards as the chief value 
of writing courses and which gladdens 
my heart when students say reproach- 
fully: “You know, you’ve spoiled the 
movies for me!” 

Yes, I was very much pleased with my 
class for giving me the answers I needed. 
But best of all I liked the lady who con- 
cluded by admitting: “Really, the big- 
gest thing is that now I can hold my own 
against my husband’s golf.” 

But whatever their motives for com- 
ing, we want them to keep coming to our 
classes, and I think you will join with me 
in feeling that we are privileged to en- 
gage in a task that is not the least worthy 
one in education. 
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I HAVE been told about a back-country 
English teacher. She was elderly, un- 
married, and with a passion for poetry. 
When she read to her class, she darkened 
the room; lit pale candles; left for a 
moment, to return in black habiliments; 
and then, after a pause, intoned the 
lyric. 

I sometimes think that my sophomore 
students first tasted poetry from her 
spoon. At the first sip all the husky 
young males retched and so did the 
husky young females. Those who didn’t 
got a warm glow in their tummies, and, 
though they didn’t quite get the taste, 
they liked the glow. Whenever they cis- 
cussed the taste, the old lady told them 
what the taste really was. If a young lad 
said huckleberries, the old lady said it 
was lavender and roses. They might de- 
bate the point, but the end was inevi- 
table: lavender and roses. And so they 
come to me and to the legions of other 
instructors throughout the land, hating 
poetry for its effeminacy or loving it for 
its emotional voltage, convinced either 
way that interpretation is private and, 
in a classroom, arbitrary. 

To overcome these prejudices is our 
task. If we are manly, we may, by our 
examples, induce the husky sophomore 
to taste again. If we explicate well, we 
may induce the glowers to correlate glow 
with meaning to obtain illumination. But 
we can do neither of these unless we first 
excise from the student’s mind two de- 
lusions. The first is the conviction that 
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everyone has a right to his own interpre- 
tation. It has as its unperceived, but in- 
fluential, consequence the notion that 
every interpretation is as good as every 
other. The second is that only the teach- 
er can interpret. Its consequence is 
sickly imitation or sullen rebellion. Both 
delusions, I think, can be cut away with 
the delicate edge of Occam’s razor. 
William of Occam, doctor invincibilis, 
was a fourteenth-century English school- 
man whose razor was the principle of 
parsimony: Essentia non sunt multipli- 
canda praeter necessitatem: “Entities 
must not be unnecessarily multiplied.” 
Bertrand Russell has paraphrased the 
principle as follows: “If everything in 
some science can be interpreted without 
assuming this or that hypothetical en- 
tity, there is no ground for assuming it.” 
In writing, Occam’s razor has been the 
means of shearing away excess verbiage; 
it is the teacher’s blue pencil, wielded in 
the belief that, unless there is strong 
reason to the contrary, the simplest way 
of saying a thing is best. In the reading of 
poetry the razor is the means of pruning 
away unnecessary complication of in- 
terpretation: of various interpretations 
that explain the data of a poem, the 
simplest is best. And in the teaching of 
poetry it is a means of ridding a student 
of inhibitory delusions. Let me illustrate 
the last two points from the classroom. 
At the University of Michigan the in- 
troductory course in literature contains 
three weeks on short stories, three on 
novels, and nine on poems. During the 
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first six weeks the students are moderate- 
ly pliant. They like stories, they like 
novels; they have a happy faith that 
they know how to “read.” But when they 
begin the final nine weeks, rigidity tends 
to supplant the earlier pliancy, and the 
delusions of which I have spoken begin to 
manifest themselves. In an effort to 
smooth the student’s way, our depart- 
ment has conventionally begun its study 
of poetry with ballads, despairingly hop- 
ing that the carry-over of narrative in- 
terest will keep the student susceptible 
of improvement. But the trouble begins 
even with the ballads, even with the first 
stanza of the first ballad that they are 
assigned. 

My students begin with “Sir Patrick 
Spens”’: 

The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 
“O whar will I get guid sailor, 
To sail this schip of mine?” 

Between one-fourth and one-third of the 
class immediately proclaim that the king 
is a sot. Now the problem is not to prove 
these miscreants wrong but to correct 
them without fertilizing their delusions. 
The teacher may resort to the historical 
approach and point out that wine was 
the common drink in the Scotland of 
many centuries ago. This will do the 
trick, but the delusions will begin to 
burgeon. Since not all the students are 
the children of teetotalers, the teacher 
can ask one whether his parents have 
ever taken a sip of wine. If the answer is 
Yes, he can then ask whether the parents 
are sots. Usually this will do the trick 
without benefit to the delusions, for it 
appeals to the student’s own experience. 
(If the student says his parents are sots, 
however, it is best to turn rapidly to 
another ballad.) A third alternative is 
open to the teacher, however; he can 
here begin to use Occam’s razor. Cer- 
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tainly, some students will infer, not that 
the king is alcoholic, but that he is simply 
having casual refreshment, as, in another 
age, he might take afternoon tea. Both 
interpretations include all the data; 
which is simpler? The second, of course, 
for the first has to assume data that are 
not essential: a blood-red nose over the 
blood-red wine, continued drinking, etc. 
The value of the appeal to the razor here 
would not be in its resolution of the prob- 
lem of interpretation—that could have 
been solved by either of the other meth- 
ods proposed. The value would be in 
proposing to the student a principle he 
can use for himself. And there will be 
room for its further use before the poem 
is done. 

A few ‘stanzas later, after Sir Patrick 
has read the king’s letter, the ballad 
shifts to dramatic dialogue: 


“O wha is this has don this deid, 
18 This ill deid don to me, 
To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 
20 To sail upon the se! 
“Mak hast, mak hast, my mirry men all, 
22 Our guid schip sails the morn:” 
“O say na sae, my master deir, 
24 For I feir a deadlie storme. 
“Late late yestreen I saw the new moone, 
26 Wi the auld moone in hir arme, 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
28 That we will cum to harme.” 


Three interpretations of lines 21-28 are 
promptly forthcoming: first, and correct, 
that Sir Patrick speaks lines 21-22 to 
his crew, and a crewman replies in lines 
23-28; second, that Sir Patrick speaks 
lines 21-22 to his crew and lines 23-28 
to the king; third, that the king speaks 
lines 21-22 to Sir Patrick’s crew, and Sir 
Patrick replies in lines 23-28. Here im- 
mediately the teacher can use the prin- 
ciple already assumed by Occam’s razor, 
that the correct interpretation must rest 
on evidence, on all the evidence. Gen- 
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erally, a good class can supply at least a 
good deal of evidence in support of the 
second and third interpretations. The 
rapid transitions, already manifested in 
the early stanzas of the ballad, warrant 
the assumption of another transition 
here: if lines 21-22 are thought to be Sir 
Patrick’s address to his men, then the 
transition follows these lines and pre- 
sents the knight at Dumferling; if these 
lines are credited to the king, then the 
transition precedes them: the king has 
come to the beach to oversee the em- 
barkation and then exhorts the crew to 
haste. The word ‘“‘master” is referred to 
the king, who is, indeed, Sir Patrick’s 
master; and the fear and the omen of the 
new moon in the old moon’s arms are the 
reasons the tears blinded Sir Patrick’s 
“ee” when he received the letter. 

The teacher could appeal at this point 
to the quotation marks, which show that 
the speaker of lines 21-22 is the same as 
the speaker of the preceding stanza. 
Half the opposition, however, would feel 
that this was below the belt, and at least 
one would perceive that the quotation 
marks themselves are but the editor’s in- 
dication of his interpretation. Moreover, 
the question of lines 23-28 would re- 
main. The teacher cannot appeal here to 
the student’s own experience; he cannot 
use the historical approach; but once 
again he can lead the student to the best 
interpretation by appeal to Occam’s 
razor: the first is the simplest; the others 
multiply details unnecessarily and as- 
sume what need not be assumed. And 
once again the value of the appeal is less 
in the resolution of the interpretational 
problem than in providing the student 
with a reliable tool of interpretation. 

My own experience has been that stu- 
dents take to the razor easily. It has an 
aura of the scientific (supported, be it 
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noted, by such terms as “data” and 
“evidence’’), and they have faith in sci- 
ence. It appeals to reason, and reason is 
neither effeminate nor private nor ar- 
bitrary. It provides rules to a game that 
has been played before without rules. It 
provides a court of final appeal other 
than vocal volume, a show of hands 
(democratic delusions persist), or the 
teacher’s verdict. Some of my own stu- 
dents like it, I find, because they can 
hale me before that court as easily as I 
can them. We are both subordinate to its 
law. 

And, as the students master the prin- 
ciple, they master the idea that interpre- 
tation depends on the evidence within 
the poem. (It may, of course, rely on 
other evidence as well: e.g., “Milton on 
His Blindness” ; but the reader has to be- 
gin with the poem itself and work out.) 
Students then begin to read for evidence, 
to check one piece of evidence against 
another. The time comes when, in con- 
sidering Browning’s “Last Duchess,” a 
careless student will interpret the follow- 
ing lines to mean that the Duke asked his 
last Duchess not to smile so freely: 


... This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. 


Then the class, not the teacher, points 
to the earlier line, “I choose never to 
stoop,” and to the context, which defines 
“stoop” to mean just such verbal cor- 
rection as the careless student has pro- 
posed. As they master the razor, they 
gain faith and encouragement from their 
own success. And they surrender, slowly 
but, as they are to be saved, surely, the 
delusions that everyone has a right to his 
own interpretation; that every interpre- 
tation is as good as every other; that po- 
etry is irrational, effeminate, arbitrary; 
that only the teacher can interpret. 
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A Philosophy for Teacher Education’ 


G. R. CARLSEN? 


Tx Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers 
of English has been working during the 
past year on a statement of beliefs to 
serve as a guide in its work of setting up 
recommendations for a teacher-educa- 
tion program. Since the members of the 
committee were not in perfect agree- 
ment, I am presenting a majority report, 
knowing full well that many of you will 
want to question or object to part of it 
just as the committee did. My statement 
may serve as a straw man to be knocked 
down in order to find a real man later. 

In our thinking about teacher-train- 
ing, we certainly begin by assuming that 
a teacher can be developed from a col- 
lege-aged young person by carefully guid- 
ing him through selected experiences. Of 
course, we all know individuals without 
any formal training who are better teach- 
ers than people with doctorate degrees. 
Nevertheless, we know that the general 
level of teaching in America is better as 
a result of rigid certification require- 
ments. Many school systems recognize 
the validity of training by makinga 
salary differential for the Master’s de- 
gree. We have also heard the common 
complaints of many teachers during their 
first years that they need help both with 
information and with methods for 
achieving given ends with students. And 
through painful trial-and-error proce- 
dures all of us have changed and sharp- 


* A paper read at the annual convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English held No- 
vember 25-27, 1948, at Chicago. 


2 University of Colorado. 
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ened our teaching methods and achieved 
our results more effectively than we did 
as beginners. In spite of critics who say 
a teacher is born and not made, no one 
has been able to discover really distin- 
guishing characteristics between the 
good and the poor teacher. Many people 
with many differing characteristics some- 
how succeed as a result of reacting to 
their experiences. And so we feel that 
the ability to teach can be learned if our 
training program is correctly organized. 

The committee in general believes that 
the experiences given to the trainee 
should be designed and conducted in 
harmony with the philosophy of educa- 
tion which we want students to accept. 
Certainly one of the most persistent and 
valid objections of students to colleges of 
education is that professors do not exem- 
plify what they teach. In nicely rounded 
lectures students learn not to overuse the 
lecture technique. In traditional exami- 
nations, they express their doubts about 
the traditional examination. Further- 
more, we know the essential truth of the 
old cliché that teachers teach as they 
have been taught. Last summer, for the 
first time in my life, I taught a course 
completely outside the areas in which I 
had had work. I realized then how de- 
pendent I have been on the precedent set 
by my own instructors. In this situation 
I felt lost and uncertain, for I was 
brought painfully to the problems of 
considering how best to help students 
learn. But even in this situation, I 
adapted methods that I had found per- 
sonally stimulating in courses I had 
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taken. I remember how shocked faculty 
and students were a few summers ago 
when William H. Kilpatrick taught a 
course at the University of Minnesota 
using a group-method approach. After 
seeing such a course in action, other pro- 
fessors began to break from the usual 
lecture-recitation pattern. 

It can, of course, be argued that it is 
not fair to impose a philosophy of educa- 
tion on teachers. At present, however, 
almost all preparatory courses are taught 
from a single educational viewpoint—an 
essentialistic one of lecture, recitation, 
examination. If we are to strive to let 
students develop their own philosophies, 
we are certainly called upon to expose 
them to courses springing from many 
philosophies of education: the progres- 
sive, the essentialist, the reconstruc- 
tionist, and the perennialist. 

I still frankly favor an out-and-out 
designing of preparatory courses in har- 
mony with the point of view about edu- 
cation that we want students to accept. 
I feel about this problem of letting a 
teacher choose a philosophy the way 
Coleridge did. He showed a friend a gar- 
den of weeds. The friend expressed sur- 
prise, to which Coleridge replied calmly: 
“T am letting the soil have a taste of 
everything so that it can freely choose 
without prejudice what it wants to 
grow.” 

The majority of members of the com- 
mittee are willing to agree that experi- 
ence, through which we believe we can 
develop a teacher, involves something 
more than the traditional lecture-recita- 
tion pattern of most college classes to- 
day. We have not discussed as yet what 
we do mean by experience, but I suspect 
the definition will lie in the direction of 
Dewey’s “a warm and intimate taking 
in of the full scope of a situation.” Opera- 
tionally this will mean a procedure in 


classroom learning in which individuals 
and groups identify problems and ques- 
tions, analyze their present knowledge 
and understanding, and then, through 
reading, observing, trying, and failing, 
find a tentative solution, Thus in a fresh- 
man English course, students might at- 
tempt to discover the kinds of language 
activities they will need in their college 
classes, in their chosen vocational fields, 
and in their personal lives. Then they 
might test themselves to discover how 
well they already perform these activities. 
Finally, through the study of successful 
and unsuccessful performances, through 
the use of textbooks, they would attempt 
to win through to new skill. In such a 
situation teachers would have to use 
some sort of group organization within 
the framework of the class, for certain 
activities would be peculiar to the needs 
of only four or five students. One sees 
such an operational concept of experi- 
ence in the student teaching programs of 
most of our schools of education, but 
seldom in the academic classrooms. It is 
interesting that our prospective teachers 
usually find their student teaching the 
most vital and exciting part of their 
preparatory work. 

Such thinking about the job of pre- 
paring teachers leads the committee to 
feel that methodology and subject mat- 
ter must be considered simultaneously in 
all preparatory work. How students are 
taught must be considered simultaneous- 
ly with what they are taught. 

We believe unanimously that a teach- 
er’s education must include experiences 
in three areas—which overlap, to be 
sure. These areas are his personal and 
social life as a citizen in an American 
democracy (the general education of 
students), his professional life as a work- 
er in the American schools (the profes- 
sional education), and his specific voca- 
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tional life as an expert in the teaching of 
the language arts (his specific education). 

The committee is not prepared to state 
what pattern of education will contribute 
most directly to enriching the life of the 
individual or to helping him function as 
a competent democratic person in his 
society. To date colleges and universities 
have looked at general education in 
terms of what bodies of knowledge or 
information people should possess. Con- 
sequently, they have set up their course 
on the basis of content to be covered. 
The traditional survey courses of all de- 
partments or the hundred-books courses 
are examples of such procedure. And yet 
I feel that information and knowledge 
are not power. I should like to see us in- 
quire rather into what people should do 
than into what they should know to live 
rich personal lives—and ftom such a 
viewpoint design our general-education 
courses. 

In most colleges of education the pro- 
fessional education of the teacher is car- 
ried on through a discussion of the Ameri- 
can school system, the philosophy of 
education, and the curriculum during the 
junior year. We have assumed that 
transmitting a body of fact will carry 
over into performance. To break away 
from this pattern, we are trying an ap- 
prentice-training period of one quarter at 
the University of Colorado. Students are 
sent to the Denver schools for a full day’s 
work. They carry on all the activities of 
the regular teacher with teachers’ meet- 
ings, PTA meetings, and club activities. 
They follow students through a full day’s 
work to gain insight into the total cur- 
riculum rather than merely into the 
language-arts program. The results in 
giving students a feeling of the job of a 
teacher as a professional worker have ex- 
ceeded our expectations. In many places 
a full fifth year of such training is being 
considered. 
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The committee feels further that the 
development of all three facets of the 
teacher’s life should be continuous 
throughout both the training period and 
his life. At present we give the student 
his general education during his first two 
years and his professional education dur- 
ing the last two. The committee believes 
that any rigid division of training on this 
basis is a denial of the principles of learn- 
ing. Such a pattern is inclined to com- 
partmentalize further the thinking of 
teachers about their lives and about 
their jobs. We do not object to an em- 
phasis on general education in the first 
years and on professional education in 
the last if the other is not completely ex- 
cluded in either case. It would seem 
sensible for all students in their first 
years of college to study something about 
American institutions, among which 
would be a consideration of the American 
school system—a subject at present 
studied only by education majors. Also, 
in the general-education program stu- 
dents should do some sort of vocational 
exploration. Within such a framework 
prospective teachers might well visit 
classrooms, talk with teachers, and read 
something about the job and life of a 
teacher, while others are doing the same 
things in the fields of engineering, medi- 
cine, law, nursing, or commercial de- 
signing. On the other hand, the program 
of the last two years should allow an oc- 
casional excursion into fields unrelated 
to teaching as a job. My own training 
was a series of minor frustrations be- 
cause my senior and graduate programs 
could not include subjects like anthro- 
pology, which I discovered during my 
senior year, or ceramics, which I wanted 
simply for my own enjoyment. Our 
neglect of students’ personal enrichment 
is expressed in their frequent complaint 
that they never can read a book for pleas- 
ure during their last years in college. 
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In all courses the committee’s ultimate 
objective will be to design a program to 
stimulate a person to continue growing. 
Thus we cannot assume that general edu- 
cation or professional education can be 
accomplished during a given period of 
students’ college experience and hence- 
forth forgotten. 

Finally, the committee believes that 
the psychological constitution of stu- 
dents rather than the logic of subject 
matter forms the basis for designing a 
course of study. Such a concept might 
force us to a rearrangement of the order 
of our courses. Logically, it seems that 
students should start with principles and 
proceed to practices based on principles. 
Thus, we begin education courses with 
the American school system, the psy- 
chology of learning, the philosophy of 
education, and the high-school curricu- 
lum and take up methods and student 
teaching last. In designing lesson plans, 
we insist that students state objectives 
then proceed to specific aims and finally 
to activities. And yet I have oiten dis- 
covered that I usually work the other way 
around. I find that my objectives crystal- 
lize from experience rather than experi- 
ence coming from objectives. In many of 
my own units I have taught things 
several times before I was clearly aware 
of what I was striving to do. Then in the 
light of such clarity I could sharpen the 
direction of the course. Recently, I in- 
verted the pattern in my methods of 
teaching English classes. I had in the 
past begun with the objectives of Eng- 
lish teaching. I discovered that my stu- 
dents began the course after my two 
weeks’ introduction. And so I changed 
the order, beginning with specific meth- 
ods and procedures and ending with ob- 
jectives during the last weeks of the 
course, a change that has proved itself. 
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It was my experience as it was yours, I 
am sure, that graduate work following 
actual teaching made infinitely better 
sense than did undergraduate courses. If 
such a principle is psychologically true 
of the learning of students, we might 
consider the desirability of having specific 
methods and student-teaching courses in 
the junior year and general courses in the 
curriculum and philosophy the senior 
year. Such a suggestion is merely an illus- 
tration of the kind of changes that might 
be effected by considering the psycho- 
logical constitution of the student and 
how he learns instead of considering only 
the logical organization of subject mat- 
ter. 

To recapitulate, these are the eight 
statements of belief that the Committee 
on Teacher Education proposes for a 
guiding philosophy. 

1. The qualities making for a desirable teach- 
er can be developed and enhanced through a 
training program of carefully selected and guid- 
ed experiences. 

2. Such experiences should be selected and 
conducted in harmony with the philosophy of 
education we want teachers to accept. 

3. The term experience involves something 
more than the traditional lecture-recitation pat- 
tern of most college classes today. 

4. A broader definition of experience implies 
that methodology must be considered simul- 
taneously with subject matter. 

5. The experiences we design for teachers fall 
into three areas: (a) his personal and social life 
as a citizen in an American democracy, (b) his 
professional life as a worker in the American 
school system, and (c) his specific vocational 
life as an expert in the language arts. 

6. Growth in each of these three areas must 
be continuous. 

7. The ultimate objective of the training pro- 
gram should be to turn out individuals capable 
of continued growth. 

8. The psychological constitution of the 
student and how he learns rather than solely 
the internal logic of subject matter is the basis 
for designing a course of study. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


EX PECT—RIGHT 

Expect (for suppose) and right (temporal) 
are always under fire from handbooks and 
purists. But they have some support from 
linguists and more from literature. 

In the Leonard survey, “I expect he 
knows his subject” has a rating of 120: dis- 
putable; and, without the weighted votes of 
the linguists, the rating by all the judges is 
144, even more disputable. Marckwardt and 
Walcott call it “Colloquial English.” So 
does the ACD, which uses “colloquial,” as 
Marckwardt and Walcott do, for acceptable 
familiar English. Or as Professor Kittredge 
did, when he said, “I speak Colloq. and 
often write it.” The Standard, on the other 
hand, calls expect in this sense a colloquial 
solecism and adds: “Expect is very widely 
misused both in England and in the United 
States for think, suppose, believe, also for 
suspect... . Expect refers to the future, usu- 
ally with the implication of interest or de- 
sire.” The NED says: “. . . is often cited as 
an Americanism, but is very common in 
dialectal, vulgar, or carelessly colloquial 
speech in England.” Its quotations, how- 
ever, come from such respectable sources as 
Tourneur and Jefferson. 

It is my unscientific impression that the 
usage is far more common today in British 
writing (neither dialectal nor vulgar and not 
conspicuously careless) than in American 
writing. I have just found it in Galsworthy, 
Humphrey Pakington, Nevil Shute, Eliza- 
beth Bowen, and E. M. Forster—hardly 
contemptible or even negligible names. But 
I have not found it in contemporary Amer- 
ican writing. Now, as Professor Knott used 
to shock students by saying when they men- 
tioned the split infinitive in horrified tones, I 


use expect for suppose myself whenever I feel 
like it, and I often feel like it. So, I observe, 
do many of my not entirely uncultivated 
friends and acquaintances. I have been 
wondering, therefore, why the usage should 
be taboo in American writing. Perhaps I 
have found the reason in Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage. “Exception is often taken to 
the sense suppose, be inclined to think, con- 
sider probable. This extension of meaning is, 
however, so natural that it seems needless 
PURISM to resist it. E. by itself is used as 
short for e. to find, e. that it will turn out that, 
that is all... . The OED remarks that the 
‘idiom is now rare in literary use’; that is 
owing to the dead set that has been made at 
it; but it is so firmly established in colloquial 
use that if, as suggested above, there is no 
sound objection to it, the period of exile is 
not likely to be long.” The last sentence is 
especially soothing to one who once wrote, in 
a piece of very light verse about the perennial 
housing shortage, “I expect to be looking for 
lL.h.k. when I die and perhaps when I’m 
dead,” and had expect to be changed without 
notice to suspect I’ll be by a hypersensitive 
editor. 

Right as a temporal adverb has rougher 
going, oddly enough, with linguists. The 
Leonard survey sentence, “We went right 
home,” is rated 118 by the linguists but 56 
by the whole group of judges. Marckwardt 
and Walcott call it “American Literary 
English,” and the ACD calls right (adv.) 
“Colloq. or Dial.’’ only in the sense of ex- 
tremely, as “I was right glad.” Fowler, who 
is most disturbed by the tendency to use 
unidiomatic -ly, rightly for right, says of 
temporal right only: ‘‘R. away in the sense 
‘at once,’ ‘without delay,’ comes from Amer- 
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ica & is still far from comfortable in Eng- 
land.” The Standard labels “Colloq. U.S.” 
all such phrases as right away, right along, 
right off, and right now. Ah, here we have an 
Americanism. Or have we? 

Two questions arise. The simpler has to 
do with the precise meaning of right in the 
test sentence. The comments reported by 
Leonard show some uncertainty. “Each 
group of judges except linguists and authors 
placed this among established usages. One 
British linguist says, ‘Incorrect, if right 
means straight.’ ” (Note that straight is just 
what right does mean, according to NED, 
adv. 1; see below.) Another linguist called it 
“good colloquial usage if it means ‘the 
whole way home.’ ” The rating is probably 
affected by this uncertainty as to the tem- 
poral and spatial shading in right; but, in 
spite of the rating, the final judgment of 
Current English Usage is “‘probably entirely 
correct for informal speech.” 

The second and larger question is whether 
right can'ever be a temporal adverb. We may 
perhaps disregard the problem of semantic 
shift in general—even die-hard purists 
cheerfully, though often in ignorant bliss, 
use such words as manufacture and manure 
in senses quite unforeseen by the Romans— 
and ask only whether we have here, in the 
transition from the spatial to the temporal 
adverb, anything more than the sort of 
natural extension that Fowler claims for 
expect. Note the parallel with directly. 

Marckwardt and Walcott cite NED, adv. 
3c, 1849-1901, “U.S.” But they overlook 
NED, adv. 1, which quotes, without dis- 
approval or charge of Americanism, not 
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only Milton (“right onward drove”) and 
George Eliot (“‘be put into the ladies’ com- 
partment and go right on”) but Harper’s, 
December, 1884 (“I’m going right home 
now”’)—for these examples (according to the 
definition of adv. 1) indicate motion in a 
straight line. And nothing else? NED, adv. 
3a, admits the meaning “immediately after 
some event” with examples from Orm to the 
elder Holmes. Still no derogatory comment. 
But NED, adv. 3), labels “U.S.” the use of 
right to mean “straight (with temporal 
connotation).” And NED, adv. 6, labels 
“Now archaic” the use of right to qualify 
adverbs or adverbial phrases of time, e.g., 
right now. The quotations run from 888 to 
1897. The NED position appears to be that 
a usage acceptable long before 1607 or even 
1492 but current only in America today can- 
not be classed as literary English but must 
be either archaic or an Americanism. Either 
term belies the facts. 

I have found no later examples of this 
usage. Undoubtedly, the sort of attack that - 
Fowler blames for the lowly state of expect 
(for suppose) is responsible for the outcast 
state of right in a temporal sense. These are 
not the only usages to arouse a suspicion 
that educated Americans are more likely to 
write or to revise with one eye on a hand- 
book and one ear cocked toward echoes of 
prescriptive teaching than are British writ- 
ers of equal competence. 

Surely, it is also needless puRtsM to resist 
right with temporal connotation. 


ADELINE C. BARTLETT 
Hunter COLLece 
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THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN 


“Freshmen,” a young instructor once 
facetiously remarked, “should not be per- 
mitted to come to college.”’ Frequently, col- 
lege professors, wearied by years of theme- 
reading, adopt this view seriously. They tell 
o’er again the sad account of similar themes 
on standardized subjects and moan each 
fore-bemoaned moan as if every year they 
expected genuine greatness from the young 
men and women who enter their classes: 
clear, alpine streams of thought from ma- 
ture minds. There is often reason enough for 
the protest that freshmen are immature, 
confused, and occasionally downright stu- 
pid. Yet the challenge of teaching freshmen 
lies precisely in the fact that their thinking 
is not clear, their philosophies not fully 
formed, their reading mot accomplished. 
They possess only the raw material. What 
kind of thinking is dormant in it? What can 
be done with it? That is the responsibility of 
the college teacher—to answer these ques- 
tions. 

If our students are not supremely gifted, 
if their educational background is faulty, if 
they are not widely read, they are, never- 
theless, alert young people who have, for 
the most part, absorbed as much as they 
were given to absorb. Are we, teachers of 
freshmen composition, capable of challeng- 
ing and inspiring them to something better? 
A college education does little for a young 
man or woman if it does not arouse a broad 
curiosity about things and events outside 
his closed circuit. But how is this intellectual 
curiosity to be learned from a sarcastic wit, 
an embittered Ph.D., or a disgruntled in- 
structor? Faith, understanding, and a sense 
of humor are as vital to the college teacher 
as is scholarship. 

A young man or woman entering college 
as a freshman lacks—as all of us know—di- 
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rection and security. The more thoughtful 
he is, the more unsure he appears, as he tries 
to understand and use the new instruments 
college is giving him. His naiveté makes him 
defenseless. He has not learned to recognize 
the academic clichés expounded by fellow- 
students and, alas, instructors, and he is 
daily awed and frightened by what he be- 
lieves to be intellectual profundity. 

A bored face may conceal intense emo- 
tions. Poor work may have a thousand 
causes—none of them related to intellectual 
capacity. As an instructor two years ago, I 
saw a student who had been rebuffed by a 
previous college instructor gradually gain 
the respect of fellow-students and the self- 
assurance that enabled her to sharpen falter- 
ing suggestions into sure and intelligent 
comments. Many of you have had the same 
experience. 

An unfair mark, a sarcastic comment, or a 
devastating criticism on the part of the in- 
structor may lay the first stone in a wall of 
hostility not only toward the instructor but, 
what is of much greater importance, toward 
the subject itself. The teacher who puts one 
such stone in place—and how many lay the 
entire wall!—is not worthy of a college. He 
has made an error much more serious, in the 
larger view, than a false reference in a thesis. 

Is it too much to say that the majority of 
freshmen in our liberal-arts colleges write 
themes that contain at least one of the in- 
gredients of acceptable expression? The 
careful and sympathetic reader can find 
some one building block, however cracked, 
discolored, or, if you will pardon the expres- 
sion, half-baked, that may be used as a cor- 
nerstone. A “yes” or “good” written in the 
margin at that point may make an eager 
student out of a blundering beginner. 

The purpose of college composition 
courses, after all, is not to confirm already 
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acknowledged ability but to develop the in- 
terested student into a thoughtful and sen- 
sitive human being enriched by wide read- 
ing, clear self-expression, and the guidance 
of a vigorous and alert mind. “The profit of 
our studies,” writes Montaigne in his essay 
Of the Education of Boys, “lies in our having 
become the better and the wiser for them.” 
Before we ask about our students, let us ask 
about ourselves. Have we college teachers 
become the better and the wiser for our 
studies? 

ReBecca M. OsBorN 


MOonTANA STATE COLLEGE 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE 
“MERMAID SERIES” 


The experience of teachers in the last few 
years has emphasized the dependence of 
scholars and students alike upon those pub- 
lic servants essential to a democratic culture, 
librarians and publishers. A large influx of 
students has coincided with an equally im- 
pressive dearth of books. A few important 


fields of study in the humanities have even 
been threatened with desolation by these 
privations. Many librarians have, neverthe- 
less, met the critical situation with heroic 
efforts, while a few publishers have unex- 
pectedly and boldly befriended the academic 
world in such a fashion that teachers should 
undeniably take notice of their services. 

In no field have these conditions been 
more apparent than in Elizabethan studies. 
The student of Shakespeare, to be sure, is 
more likely to suffer from a surfeit of books, 
good and bad, loading the shelves than from 
any privation whatsoever. Editions of 
Donne, Spenser, Herrick, Sidney, Bacon, 
and the leading nondramatic writers are al- 
most certain to be available. But through- 
out modern times generally, plays have 
always raised a problem. As the most ele- 
mentary student of English literature 
knows, the incomparably human scenes of 
Elizabethan drama were all but forgotten 
until, in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, they were rescued by the enthusi- 
asm of Charles Lamb and his friends. Ex- 
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pensive editions at first limited the range of 
their public, conferring a peculiar value 
upon that most popular compilation, Lamb’s 
Specimens. A far larger public came first to 
know the plays through one of the most 
justly celebrated of all collections of the 
English classics, the ‘Mermaid Series,” 
whose first volume, under the general editor- 
ship of Havelock Ellis, appeared in 1886. 
Over a score of playwrights represented in 
approximately thirty volumes appeared 
within the next few years. Ellis, being a radi- 
cal, a master of the new psychology, and a 
singularly honest and valiant opponent of all 
Victorian prudery and evasion, insisted 
throughout on uncensored texts and honest 
editing. Some of the finest work, both criti- 
cal and historical, of the late Victorian pe- 
riod appeared in the introductions to these 
books, which, as many of us will recall, in- 
clude work by Swinburne, Saintsbury, 
Symonds, Gosse, Strachey, Hereford, and 
other hardly less eminent names. 

If a class of students in our century was 
to know the Elizabethan drama through 
any more attractive medium than an an- 
thology, this series provided the almost cer- 
tain means. Earlier editions of Dyce and 
Grosart were directed to the more elegant 
shelves of British gentlemen. The scholar- 
ship, which was generally very good, had 
been largely accomplished by country 
clergymen. The new library, on the con- 
trary, was edited by a new group of pro- 
fessional men of letters and addressed to a 
very much larger and more democratic pub- 
lic. It always sold well in America. 

Yet one by one these books went out of 
print. The present writer vividly recalls 
visiting the American publishers several 
times, pleading with them to keep this best 
loved of all collections of the British classics 
in active circulation. It was almost un- 
thinkable to me that the results of such an 
appeal should have been completely nega- 
tive. The gradual strangulation of the 
“Mermaid Series” seemed a mark of doom 
upon the popular success of Elizabethan 
studies themselves. It was accordingly with 
mingled feelings of relief and regret that I 
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myself discontinued a university course in 
the minor Elizabethan dramatists in favor 
of other, more readily accessible fields. 
With increasingly stringent conditions of 
publication abroad, there seemed small 
prospect that so large a venture as republi- 
cation would be undertaken in England, and 
apparently Americans remained stubbornly 
unaware of how much was being lost. 

But lovers of the most humane move- 
ment in all English literature have at pres- 
ent some cause for congratulation. Under 
the direction of A. A. Wyn, the “Mermaid 
Series” is rapidly being reissued, a new vol- 
ume appearing approximately each month. 
As yet there has been no re-editing, but this 
may well in time be accomplished, and the 
texts and introductions of the original vol- 
umes are for the most part acceptable to- 
day. There are cases in which a glossary 
would help. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
no impediment will arise against the re- 
publication of the entire series and that it 
may promptly be enlarged by new titles. 
Popular editions of dramatists from every 
century are in demand. There should, for 
example, be such editions of John Heywood, 
the master of the Interludes; John Marston, 
the remarkable Elizabeth dramatic satirist; 
and the ever delightful Henry Fielding. The 
works of many playwrights, both English and 
American, have become classics since Ellis, 
at the age of twenty-six, began his cele- 
brated venture—Wilde, Pinero, Galsworthy, 
Coward, Behrman, Howard, Odets, and 
any number of playwrights coming at once 
to mind. A volume of early American 
dramas and one of American musical com- 
edies would be of particular interest. Who 
shall say from what new waters the immor- 
tal Mermaid may emerge? 

Meanwhile teachers should take new 
heart in presenting the older English drama 
to an ever widening group of students and 
readers. The intensely human art of Mar- 
lowe, Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Marston, 
Webster, Middleton, and Congreve and 
their kin is not, it seems, even yet destined 
as decoration for the elegant tomb of an 
exclusive scholarly learning. The very con- 
siderable eloquence, spirit, and comic verve 
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even of the Cavalier school led by Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley, are 
to be reckoned with. All these authors, with 
Milton, are to belong not only to the ar- 
chives but to the market place and the heat 
of the day. English teachers who are truly 
teachers and not devoted exclusively to re- 
search may breathe a little more freely on 
this account. It is a real joy to encounter the 
living Mermaid again and all the more pleas- 
ing to sight this British heroine off American 
shores. It gives one, indeed, a little of that 
delectable satisfaction experienced from see- 
ing Beatrice Lillie, in the finest of all her 
acts, as the glittering Puritan Mermaid of 
Inside U.S.A. 

Henry W. WELLS 


THE SCIENTIFIC BIRD 


Miss Wingo’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
and Miss Christensen’s reply, “From Heav- 
en, or Near It” (College English, January 
and November, 1948), raise the entertaining 
question of bird poetry and whether it 
should reveal scientific accuracy of observa- 
tion. 

That unique personality, W. H. Hudson, 
himself prose-poet and lover of poets, as well 
as one of the keenest observers who ever 
gave his life to ornithology, says of William 
Cowper who wrote The Task: “He was as 
bad a naturalist as any singer before or 
after him, and as any true poet has a perfect 
right to be. As bad, let us say, as Shakespeare 
and Wordsworth and Tennyson” (Birds and 
Man). 

Long ago Aristotle remarked in discussing 
the errors which touch the poetic art: “We 
may ask whether the fault is one of those es- 
sential to the art or is only incidentally con- 
nected with it; it is less serious for a painter 
not to know that a female deer has no horns 
than to represent one inartistically.” I think 
it a fair conclusion that natural influences on 
bird poetry are significant but that accuracy 
of observation, though perhaps desirable, is 
not of prime importance. 


STEWarT C. WILCOx 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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Report and Summary 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE DEVELOP- 
ment of leaders for America’s public school 
system began this fall at Harvard’s Gradu- 
ate School of Education when a group of 
educators gathered there for a year’s study 
as Education Fellows. Each Fellow will have 
his own individual study project, and every 
part of the University will be open to him. 
The program will operate without any rela- 
tion to a degree program. The purpose is to 
give a mature group of men and women in 
the field of public education an opportunity 
to fill in their own backgrounds and develop 
special fields of interest in order to serve 
better the nation’s schools and their own 
communities. The project is discussed at 
considerable length by Benjamin Fine in the 
New York Times, September, 11. 


THE EXPLICATOR, WHICH FOR SIX 
years has been a clearing-house for explica- 
tion de texte of English and American litera- 
ture, has begun a new policy. It now is in- 
cluding a page or two on foreign literatures, 
both ancient and modern. This will espe- 
cially help teachers of “general literature.” 
Published eight times a year. Address: Box 
3024 Rivermount Station, Lynchburg, Vir- 


ginia. $1.50 per year. 


LIFE AND LETTERS, THE BRITISH 
monthly edited by Robert Herring, is de- 
voting alternate issues to discussions of the 
contemporary literature of individual coun- 
tries. Thus the January issue was concerned 
with Chinese literature, April with Irish, 
August with Italian, and October and De- 
cember are to deal with those of Sweden and 
Iran. No claim is made for comprehensive- 
ness, only an attempt to be “‘tolerably rep- 
resentative, and that within space limits.” 
Teachers of world literature, especially, will 
find them useful. Life and Letters is pub- 
lished in London. Address Brendan Publish- 


ing Co., Ltd., 430 Strand. Subscription rate: 
$5.00 yearly, postage free. 


SIDNEY HOOK, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Department of Philosophy, New York Uni- 
versity, contributes his measured opinion on 
the question “What Shall We Do about 
Communist Teachers?” to the Saturday 
Evening Post (September 10). Assuming be- 
lief in the validity of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom, he first analyzes in extenso 
various aspects of the two questions: Does 
the evidence warrant the conclusion that 
members of the Communist party are unfit 
to teach in American schools? Is the attempt 
to bar members of the Communist party 
from our schools more likely to imperil the 
integrity of the educational process than 
suffering them to carry on as usual? He pre- 
sents evidence to show that the answer to 
the first question is certainly “Yes.” To the 
second he says that the principle should be 
laid down by educators that membership in 
the Communist party is prima facie evi- 
dence of unfitness to teach. But he warns: 


Care should be taken to make clear that 
membership in the Communist party establishes 
a prima facie, not a compelling, case against 
educational employability. ...Sensibly inter- 
preted, it means that the principle of dismissal 
will be applied whenever sufficient evidence of 
Communist party activity appears on the 
campus. ... Administered by elected faculty 
committees, the principle should be applied 
from situation to situation with the same discre- 
tion that intelligent men apply any kind of rule. 
But the operating principle should be pro- 
claimed in advance. Such action would make 
unnecessary legislation like the Feinberg law, 
recently adopted by the State of New York, 
which should be repealed. 


THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF HISTOR- 
ical criticism and of purely aesthetic criti- 
cism are discussed by J. V. Cunningham in 
Poetry for September under the misleading 
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title, “The Ancient Quarrel between His- 
tory and Poetry.” Honest interpretation 
must be trying to understand the author’s 
intention. (How we resent misinterpretation 
or misreport of what we say!) This requires 
knowledge of the events and circumstances 
of the time and also sympathy or love. Mr. 
Cunningham assumes that the historical 
critic will be sympathetic. He distinguishes 
in a footnote between the historian, who 
seeks to know the author and his times 
through the literary work, and the historical 
interpreter of literature, who uses knowledge 
of biography and history to assist his under- 
standing. He has little to say about the 
perceptiveness which is the object, if not 
always the result, of the close reading which 
the New Critics emphasize. 

Neither Mr. Cunningham nor most other 
critics emphasize so much as they might the 
reliving, ideational and emotional, of the 
experience that the author put into the 
work. They will say it is assumed, must fol- 
low naturally if the reader understands. But 
does it—always? 


THE INCREASING BAD HEALTH OF 
both the theater and the movies in this 
country has recently induced several inter- 
esting analyses of the patient’s symptoms 
and disease. 

In the September Harper’s, John House- 
man in “No Business like the Show Busi- 
ness” points out that today in three major 
cities there are less than half the number of 
theatrical productions that there were in 
1928 and less than two-thirds the number 
that there were in 1912. The competition of 
radio, television, and the movies, skyrocket- 
ing production costs, the problems of hous- 
ing and maintenance, have all contributed 
to the theater’s present unhappy state. 
Houseman gives facts, figures, and charts to 
prove it. For him the only hope for the pa- 
tient to live comes from the cheerful and in- 
dustrious fanning of its spark of life by the 
little community and college theaters which 
in recent years have thrived and multiplied. 
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“Are the Foreign Films Better?” by Gil- 
bert Seldes appears in the September Adlan- 
tic Monthly. From it we learn with some sur- 
prise that the “average Hollywood picture 
is not drawing sufficient audiences to pay its 
way.” Moreover, Hollywood producers are 
rubbing eyes made dizzy by the sight of 
long queue lines for pictures which, accord- 
ing to Hollywood, should never have been 
successful—highbrow pictures, pictures with 
tragic endings, pictures like Henry V, The 
Red Shoes, Open City. These are no better 
than what Hollywood could do, thinks 
Seldes, but they are, for the most part, much 
better than what Hollywood does, because 
the major studios have too long been com- 
mitted to the manufacture of average pic- 
tures for average runs. Now that the mass 
audiences are failing to support mass movies 
sufficiently, the industry may yet find its 
salvation in discovering that the critics who 
first announced that movies are an art are 
right and that respect for one’s art is the 
highroad to success. 

Another article which documents Seldes’ 
view is that by James Agee in Life (Septem- 
ber 5) entitled ““(Comedy’s Greatest Era.” 
He discusses how and why screen comedy 
during the last fifteen years has steadily de- 
teriorated. The great screen comedians, he 
contends, were those of the silent movies— 
Mack Sennett, the father of American 
screen comedy; Charles Chaplin, Buster 
Keaton, Harold Lloyd, and the late Harry 
Langdon. Today there are few comedians 
below middle age and “none who seem to 
learn much from picture to picture or to try 
anything new.” He then goes on to discuss 
what constitutes humor and the means by 
which the actor can portray it. Agee con- 
cludes that “the only thing wrong with 
screen comedy today is that it takes place 
on a screen which talks. Because it talks, the 
only comedians who ever mastered the 
screen cannot work, for they cannot com- 
bine their comic style with talk. Because 
there is a screen, talking comedians are 
trapped into a continual exhibition of their 
inadequacy as screen comedians on a surface 
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as big as the side of a barn.” He sees little 
hope that screen comedy will get much 
better without new gifted screen comedians 
who really belong in the movies and who 
have freedom to work out their experiments. 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
tercultural Education will present in College 
English brief jottings about books, magazine 
articles, and pamphlets that in the judgment 
of the committee will be of value to all teach- 
ers interested in furthering better human 
relations—and that is surely every teacher 
of English. Since the world sorely needs 
better human relations in general, not just 
in intercultural and interracial areas, these 
notes will not be held to the narrower con- 
fines indicated by the present name of the 
committee nor will they concern new publi- 
cations alone. 

The committee would like this task to be 
a co-operative enterprise, not one of com- 
mittee members only. Send your ideas to 
Dr. George Robert Carlsen, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, or to E. 
Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

For beginning teachers or those whose in- 
terest in the field is new Dr. Kilpatrick’s re- 
cent number of the “Freedom Pamphlet” 
series,’ Modern Education and Better Human 
Relations, has much to give. His discussion 
of concomitant learning and of the goals 
needed in teaching better human relations 
is both brief and pointed. 

Beatrice Griffith’s American Me, a book 
about the problems of the young Americans 
of Mexican ancestry in Los Angeles, is out- 
standing in two respects. It is the work of a 
young woman who has had to outgrow her 
own background of prejudice before she 
could write with the understanding that she 
now shows. Each chapter of real-life narra- 
tive is followed by one of sociological inter- 
pretation. By this technique the reader, 

* Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 327 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

2 New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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after suffering with these young people, is 
led to think carefully about the implications 
in each story. Read it yourself for sympa- 
thetic insight into the lives of one group of 
underprivileged young people; share it with 
any of your students whose horizons of un- 
derstanding need to be widened. 

Another book good for sharpening sym- 
pathies is Perry Burgess’ Who Walk Alone.’ 
Give this one to students who are inclined to 
grouse because they cannot have everything 
they want. The brave struggle of Ned 
Langford, an American soldier-patient in 
the leprosarium at Culion in the Philippines, 
and his determination to build a life in spite 
of his tragedy are a shot in the arm against 
self-pity. 

If you are interested in human relations 
as shown in poetry, pick up the volume, 
The Poetry of the Negro, 1746-1949,4 edited 
by Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps. 
Here you will find poetry that stands on its 
own merits. You will find many that are al- 
ready widely known and loved; you will find 
others that will bring to you all the thrill of 
discovery. You will find much of value for 
your classroom, whether you are teaching 
American literature or poetry or human re- 
lationships. 

Two very usable short stories have ap- 
peared this summer. Laurene Chambers 
Chinn has in Collier’s for August 13 a short 
short about a Chinese mother and her 
American-born high-school daughter. It is 
titled “Spelling Bee” and is well worth look- 
ing up in case you missed it. Incidentally, it 
would make a wonderful radio script for your 
high-school program. The other story, 
“Night of Trial,” in the Saturday Evening 
Post for August 6, concerns an old Mexican 
sheepherder, his dog, and a mite of a young 
Scottish-American schoolteacher, Ellen Mc- 
Rae, and the way in which the three of 
them win some real victories over prejudice. 
You will like it; so will your students. 


3 New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
«New York: Doubleday & Co. 
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A THESAURUS ON A NEW PLAN 


From the time of the Webster-Worcester 
controversy to that of the Sage of Baltimore, 
the American public has been word con- 
scious. As a result of this susceptibility, 
there has been no end to the making of word- 
books, good, bad, and mediocre; “look it up 
in this” has become a stock phrase in the 
market place as well as in the classroom. 
These postwar days have been particularly 
lush ones for publishers of such works as the 
recent deluge—ably reviewed in this journal 
by Professor J. B. McMillan (January, 
1949)—testifies. To this list may be added 
another: Laird’s Promptory (L. promp- 
tarium, L. L. promptorium, Professor Harold 
Whitehall, promptory).' 

The dust-jacket blurb asserts that Laird’s 
Promptory has “‘completely fulfilled the need 
for a modern reference work to meet the de- 
mands of modern usage” for radio announc- 
ers, business persons, editors, crossword 
puzzlers, salesmen, anagram fans, readers, 
and writers. “There are,” it continues, 
“12,930 separate entries, each of which lists 
all possible synonyms and antonyms, all re- 
lated words and phrases, and specific equiva- 
lents.” 

Once more the fact is demonstrated that 
the sales promoters make claims that the 
editor or compiler must wince at. Only the 
commonest words are included among the 
main entries; esoteric and heavily Latinized 
words are specifically excluded. In the Pref- 
ace, Professor Laird says: “Since we have 
built this book not to catalogue synonyms 
but to aid expression, we have assumed the 
responsibility of finding other ways of ex- 
pressing an idea.” The “other ways” are 
what he calls “specific equivalents” and 


* Charlton Laird, Laird’s Promptory: A Diction- 
ary of Synonyms and Antonyms and Specific Equiva- 
lents. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. 957- 
$4.95. 
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“synomic alternatives”; thus he avoids the 
linguistically thorny problem of synonyms 
and antonyms. He adds: “Our criterion for 
including words has not been, ‘Would these 
words be synonyms if there were such things 
as synonyms?’ Rather it has been, ‘What is 
the word or phrase that the user wants when 
he looks up this entry?’ Therefore the desig- 
nation synonym as used herein should be 
thought of as a relatively loose and practical 
term.” Ay, there’s the rub. 

This user, desiring a “synomic alterna- 
tive” for the Anglo-Saxon word “spate,” 
which he is conscious of employing too fre- 
quently, looked for that word. Too esoteric? 
It was not listed. I then looked under 
“flood” [a great flow of water] and found 
“deluge” and twelve other terms including 
“hightide,” “flood tide,” and “eagre” but 
no “spate.” Why the British colloquial 
“eagre” is less esoteric than the British 
“spate” is yet a mystery. Nor could it be 
found under the cross-reference words 
“storm” and “water.” Next I looked for 
“blurb,” a common and a respectable word. 
It was not listed as a main entry, although 
it can be found, as slang, under “‘advertise- 
ment.” Remembering the “old gag” (I tried 
to find a synomic alternative) about the stu- 
dent who wrote “the sunlight pilfered 
through the leaves,” I looked up “steal.” 
The idea of steal as a form of quiet motion 
was not included, unless by some stretch of 
imagination “carry away,” “spirit away,” or 
“run off with” should be so interpreted. The 
word “pilfer”’ is not listed among the 12,930 
main entries. 

On the assumption that ‘when one 
thinks of a word he does not want [like ‘gag,’ 
for instance?], the word is likely to be a com- 
mon word, whereas the word he does want 
may be a less-known but more precise 
word,” Professor Laird has “tried to include 
all common words as entries, and . . . [has] 
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not hesitated to use slang and colloquialisms 
in the same way [as main entries] because 
we surmise that words like swell and okay 
rise readily in American minds.” Again, suit- 
ing the action to the assumption, I looked 
for “O.K.” and “okay.” Neither form was 
listed. I turned to “all right””—not listed; to 
“correct,” but “okay” was not a specific 
equivalent! Finally, I looked under “en- 
dorse” and there it was—spelled “O.K.” It 
was also listed under “approve” and “ap- 
proval.” Then I looked up “swell,” a main 
entry bearing the usage level, colloquial. 
That is queer, I thought, until I recalled 
that the prefatory definition of colloquial 
was “a word restricted to a geographical 
area or to a class in society,” and slang was 
an expression that “has never attained the 
dignity of careful use.” Pursuing these dis- 
tinctions in the Promptory, I found that 
“gripe” as a verb [to disturb] was colloquial, 
but “gripe” [to complain] was slang. 
“Gripe” as a noun was not listed. What does 
one do when he has a “gripe to unload’’? 
Grouped loosely as slang under “deception” 
[the practice of deceiving] were “bamboozle- 
ment,” “funny business,” “hokum,” “skull- 
duggery,” and “blarney.” Checking against 
recent dictionaries, I concluded that the 
terms “slang” and “colloquial’”’ were arbi- 
trarily applied as well as inaccurately de- 


The point of these illustrations is that the 
volume is neither so sound linguistically nor 
so usable for the man in the street as it could 
be. Unquestionably, a more modern book 
than Crabb’s English Synonyms and a less 
complex book than Roget’s Thesaurus, 
Laird’s Promptory may “help the user to 
speak and write,” but it does not help him 
enough. 

MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Report of the Conference on College Freshman 
Courses in Composition and Communica- 
tion. 

This Report, consisting of papers read at 
the conference in Chicago in April, 1949, is 


well worth the attention of those who teach 
or administer college freshman courses in 
composition and communication. The fifteen 
papers which constitute the Report deal with 
the topics discussed at six sessions of the 
conference: (1) “Concepts Basic to Fresh- 
men Courses in Composition and Communi- 
cation” (two papers), (2) “Curriculum: Four 
Theories of Course Organization” (four pa- 
pers), (3) ““The Needs and Possibilities for 
Research” (one paper), (4) “Integrating 
High School and College Work” (two pa- 
pers), (5) “Instructional Methods” (three 
papers), (6) “Obtaining, Training, and 
Keeping a Competent Staff” (three papers). 

One of the values of the Report is that it 
offers material for a general view of current 
ideas and practices in freshman composi- 
tion and communication courses. It seems 
that there are at present roughly four 
schools of thought: (1) those who place chief 
emphasis on grammar, “correctness,” rhet- 
oric, logic, and style analysis; (2) those who 
follow many of the practices of the first 
school but also stress the “communication” 
approach ; (3) those who make “‘communica- 
tion” the central idea and give to conven- 
tional English subject matter a secondary 
stress; and (4) those who make “semantics” 
the center of the course. The first six papers 
in the Report are interesting partly because 
they present the different points of view and 
because they sometimes show how the sub- 
ject matter of the course is modified to suit 
the different aims. 

Another value of the Report is that it deals 
with many common problems and frequent- 
ly supplies helpful answers. Those who are 
concerned with integrating high-school and 
college work will find the two papers on that 
topic of considerable interest, particularly 
A. K. Stevens’ report of the Michigan proj- 
ect, which gives a detailed account of care- 
fully planned co-operation between high- 
school and college teachers. Carrie Stanley 
of the State University of Iowa treats of 
“Motivating the Lowest Fifth” in a way 
that makes the task of teaching weak stu- 
dents seem much more stimulating and re- 
warding than it is generally thought to be. 
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Paul B. Diederich recounts his experi- 
ences and deals with possibilities of research 
relating to courses in composition and com- 
munication. His paper will be of interest to 
those in charge of freshman courses. Also of 
interest to heads of courses and to staff 
members are three papers on “Obtaining, 
Training, and Keeping a Competent Staff,” 
especially the paper by Carlton F. Wells, in 
which he gives a very specific and detailed 
account of the procedure followed at the 
University of Michigan for the training and 
evaluating of freshman English teachers. 
The problem of the ultimate aim of com- 
munication is considered at some length by 
Richard M. Weaver, James M. McCrim- 
mon, and S. I. Hayakawa. Though Mr. 
Hayakawa entitled his paper “Semantics: 
An Ethical Basis for Communications 
Courses,” it is not necessary to be a semanti- 


Twentieth Century Poetry in English: Con- 
temporary Recordings of the Poets Reading 
Their Own Poems Selected and Arranged 
by the Consultants in Poetry in English 
at the Library of Congress and Issued 
under a Grant from the Bollingen Founda- 
tion. Album I by Katherine Garrison 
Chapin, Mark Van Doren, Wystan 
Hugh Auden, Richard Eberhart, Louise 
Bogan; Album II by Paul Engle, Mari- 
anne Moore, Allen Tate, John Gould 
Fletcher, John Malcolm Brinnin. Li- 
brary of Congress Recording Laboratory, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1949. $8.25 per 
album, plus packing and postage charges. 
One reward of listening to the verse read- 

ings in Albums I and II of the Library of 

Congress series may well be that of detecting, 

more readily than by silent perusal, the 

precariousness of traditionally asserted dif- 
ferences in literature. Tate’s “Ode to the 

Confederate Dead” and Fletcher’s “Clipper 

Ships” are, offhand, a sample of complete 

contrast: the former tensely disciplined and 
difficult, read by its author with a crispness 
almost suggesting contempt and yet produc- 


Recordings 
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cist to accept Mr. Hayakawa’s conclusion 
that “the end of communication . .. is the 
organization of human cooperation.” More 
open to controversy is his discussion of the 
audience at which freshman themes should 
be aimed. The perennial question of how, 
and how much, grammar should be taught is 
considered in some detail by Robert C. 
Pooley and is touched on briefly in several 
other papers. 

On the whole, the papers given at the 
Chicago conference are informative and 
stimulating. College teachers of English 
may never agree on aims and methods in 
freshman courses, but they can gain a great 
deal from the sharing of ideas and experi- 
ences. 

NEWMAN B. Birk 
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ing deep excitement; the latter enthusias- 
tically lush with romantic nostalgia and 
cast into a notably loose form marked by the 
interspersion of old-time chanteys. These the 
author sings boldly with a purposeful hint of 
shore hangover and, let us add admiringly, 
in the right key. Yet both these poems, each 
concerned in its distinctive way with van- 
ished heroism, achieve a result possible only 
to art—that of insisting on the transience of 
human pretensions while, simultaneously 
and paradoxically, winning for them an 
emotional extension in time. Thus, espe- 
cially in the recitation, the contrast in meth- 
od tends to disappear in a common effect. 
Any teacher may find virtually indispen- 
sable a mechanical aid that sharpens so sig- 
nificant a lesson. 

Perhaps it is but another of nature’s un- 
kind strokes that, in general, women read 
less impressively than men. This is not to 
belittle, I hope, the wonderful humility of 
Marianne Moore, which pervades her wist- 
ful rendering of “Spenser’s Ireland” and 
helps to offset the difficulty caused by im- 
precise enunciations; nor the clear, intelli- 
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gent interpretations offered by Louise 
Bogan and Katherine Garrison Chapin. 
Since this reviewer is a native of Illinois, 
he may humbly urge that middle western 
speech need not be so flat as the topography. 
Mark Van Doren’s moving “Return to 
Ritual” merits more expression than he 
gives it, though certainly he speaks under- 
standably and forthrightly. A similar ob- 
servation applies with slightly less force to 
those other midlanders, Eberhart and 
Engle; at the same time it may be hoped 
that the recordings will bring new readers to 
these highly competent and strongly native 
artists. Brinnin is likely to win many lis- 
teners by the eloquence and acuteness of his 
verse and by the vigor and subtlety with 
which he reads it. Auden’s presence reminds 
us pleasantly that we now have a certain 
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claim on him as an American. Between 
midwestern flatness and Oxonian restraint 
there is not, perhaps, a world of difference 
after all, though one discerns that the latter 
seems more useful as a tonal background for 
giving impressiveness to slight variations, 
as in “Alonso to Ferdinand” and “Musée 
des Beaux Arts,”’ which Auden reads finely. 
Oxford did not prepare him, however, to 
produce anything but a genteel fiasco in his 
interpretation of the peculiarly American 
rhythms of “Refugee Blues.” 

With these excellent recordings at hand, 
the teacher can count it as good news that 
further albums, beyond the five now avail- 
able, are in preparation. 


RoBERT HUME 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


Fiction and Poetry 


The Egyptian. By Mrka WAtTARI. Putnam. $3.75. 


The author is perhaps the most renowned writer 
in Finland. Set in Egypt, about 1000 B.c., the 
tale covers the history of all the then known world. 
The story has an astonishing sweep, is a panorama of 
religious and political strife, murder, intrigue, and 
passion. It is told by Sinuke, physician to Pharaoh 
and an adopted son of a physician to the poor of 
Thebes. “I came drifting down the Nile in a little 
reed boat daubed with pitch.” The physician’s wife 
found him and called him her own. Already very 
popular in Europe. September Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. Pp. 503. 


The Lily and the Leopards. By Atick Harwoop. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

The familiar story of Lady Jane Grey is given 
new dignity and told with great compassion. There 
are many characters—Henry and his queens; all the 
Tudors, Greys, and Plantagenets; and many other 
important men and women. Against a richly colored 
background are familiar tragedies and character 
interpretations. 


Silverlock. By Joan Myers Myers. Dutton. $3.00. 


A native of Chicago takes a trip through the 
never-never land—“the Commonwealth”—visits 
hell, fights legendary monsters, etc. Fairy tale, leg- 
end, history, literary extravaganza, and a test of 
your own familiarity with literature. Cabellistic in 
style and theme; you like it or you don’t, but you 
feel the author had a peck of fun with it. 


Loving. By HENRY GREEN. Viking. $3.00. 


Seven novels by Henry Green have been pub- 
lished in England, where he is highly praised by 
leading critics. This novel is about the lives and loves 
of the servants in the castle of a rich woman in 
Ireland during the recent world war. Indirectly, of 
course, it discloses the life upstairs. The prose style 
is unique and pi -tly off-focus. It is poetic, and the 
dialogues are quaint, with a strange charm. The ap- 
peal to readers is largely its unusualness. The char- 
acters live. The opening sentence is “Once upon a 
day”; the closing, “They were married and lived 
happily ever after”! 


Especially Father. By Giapys TABER. Macrae- 
Smith. $3.00. 


To the author, Father was a wonderful man. 
Reading about him is sheer fun and exasperation. 
Living with him must have been worse. 


ae River Line. By CHARLES MorGAN. Macmillan. 
2.75. 

By the author of Sparkenbroke. After the war 
Sturgess, American college teacher, went to England 
to visit two married friends, an Englishman and a 
French girl whom he had known in the Underground 
in France. In the minds of all three is the tragedy of 
another man’s death and an acute, unshared sense of 
their guilt and responsibility. Pervading the story is 
a study of the violence suffered by too many people 
in these tragic times. Pp. 195. 
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West of the Hill. By Giapys Hasty CARROLL. 

Macmillan. $3.00. 

This story of Maine people two generations ago, 
shortly after the Civil War, will remind readers of 
the author’s As the Earth Turns: “Love is of God, 
and every one that loveth knoweth God.” On this 
text the simple community builds for the future and 
lives the present. 


Pemberley Shades. By D. A. Bonavia Hunt. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

A frankly daring imitation and continuation of 
Pride and Prejudice. Elizabeth and Darcy gather 
about them at Pemberley many of the characters 
from Pride and Prejudice, but there are new charac- 
ters, including a nobleman’s natural son, about 
whom the story revolves. It is a Jane Austen story 
told as she would tell it. Amusing. 


Live with Lightning. By MitcHeLt Writson. Little, 

Brown. 

The background of the novel is authentic; its 
young author has decided to devote his talents to 
writing of technology and technologists. At the be- 
ginning of the story, ambitious young Eric Gorin, 
Columbia University physicist, is faced with the 
problem that confronts most young men: Must he 
compromise in business and politics if he is to win for 
himself material success, the woman he loves, and 
children? What price integrity! 


A Rage To Live. By Joun O’Hara. Random. $3.75. 

A social study of a Pennsylvania town. It is, of 
course, fiction and might be any American town. We 
see the leading family and Grace Caldwell, the 
daughter, who certainly has the rage to live and to 
live in defiance of public morals. Her childhood, tri- 
umphs, marriage, extra-marital affairs, and old age 
are skilfully interwoven with the pageant of town 
characters and others. It is a convincing, pessimistic 
picture of a small city and its people. Not for the 
conservative—to put it mildly. 


Best Detective Stories of the Year. By Davw C. 
CooKE. 1499 ed. $2.50. 
Twelve fast-moving, well-plotted thrillers. Va- 
riety. 


Coast Calendar. By Ropert P. Tristram COFFIN. 
With decorations by the author. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.75. 

“My book,” says the poet, “is the story of the 
work and play, human nature and weather, the 
fauna and flora, the ups and downs in a sample all- 
round Maine family.” A guidebook, sketchbook, and 
a story of rich living written in charming prose. 
About 10” X12”. Good paper and print. A thing of 
beauty and variety. 


Democracy in Jonesville: A Study in Quality and In- 
equality. By W. Ltovp WARNER and ASSOCIATES. 
Harper. $4.50. 
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“Describing the rising tide of class distinction.” 
A disheartening study of a typical American city and 
its social system in and out of schools, on Main 
Street and the wrong side of the tracks, in church 
and factory, on the farm. A sociological study of 
importance. 
The Mature Mind. By H. A. Overstreet. Norton. 

Pp. 295. $2.95 

Are the tensions and confusions of our day largely 
due to the prevailing immaturity among adults? 
Reading Overstreet’s interpretation of the theories 
of modern psychology may at least make us con- 
scious of immaturity in others and should be a 
guide to self-help. Of particular interest are chapters 
on “Psychological Foundations,” “What We Read, 
See, and Hear,” ““The Home as a Place for Grow- 
ing,” “Education: A Question Mark,” “What We 
Ourselves Can Do.” August Book-of-the-Month 
selection. 


The Golden Apples. By Eupora WE Ty. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 


Seven short stories by the inimitable writer of 
prose. The characters live in Morgana, Mississippi 
(fictitious). Seeing with compassion and insight, 
Miss Welty endows them with qualities of folklore. 
Clever conversations. Exquisite time-settings. 


Rest and Be Thankful. By HELEN MacInnes. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

Place: Wyoming hills; time: 1848. Two literary 
women, seeing their native land after years abroad, 
enchanted by scenic grandeurs and ranch life, con- 
ceive the idea of sharing its peace and beauty.They 
invite a group of assorted writers and critics to the 
ranch for rest and inspiration. Interesting situations 
develop, while reactions are varied. Colorful, well 
done. September Literary Guild selection. 


Fraternity Village. By Ben Ames WILLIAMS. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


Readers may remember some of these stories 
published in the Saturday Evening Post and the 
Country Gentleman. Time: 1919-41. Fraternity Vil- 
lage (Maine) does not change. Will Bissel’s genera] 
store is still the meeting place for the characters who 
swap homely gossip and old and new experiences 
involving guns, dogs, fish—and people. 


The Death of Captain Nemo. By RoBert HILtyveEr. 
Knopf. $2.75. 


Captain Nemo (Jules Verne), his submarine 
yacht, and his oceanic grotto figure in a new light. 
Two war-weary American sailors come to the grotto 
on the eve of Captain Nemo’s death. During their 
three days with the dying captain they read excerpts 
from his diary, which fill the body of the poem. 


Dialogue with an Angel. By StisTER MARY JEREMY. 
Devin-Adair. $2.00. 
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Thomas Merton, author of Seven Storey Moun- 
tain, says, ‘‘This volume of verse is, I think one of 
the best that has come from the pen of any Catholic 
poet in America. Sensitive, individual, and strong.” 


Explorer of the Human Brain. The Life of Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. By Dorotny F. Cannon. 
Schuman. $4.00. 

A biography rich in human interest and spiritual 
implications of Spain’s most distinguished scientist, 
who in his boyhood was a torment to parents and 
teachers. 


Lead, Kindly Light. By VINCENT SHEEAN. Random. 
$3.75. 

As foreign correspondent, Mr. Sheean saw the 
most important engagements of World War II. He 
had for years been a student of Eastern philosophy 
and had discussed with Gandhi his persona! beliefs. 
He was present—almost within touching distance— 
when Gandhi was assassinated. He has written a 
sympathetic explanation of Gandhi’s teachings, 
with chapters on Hindu philosophy, his own talks 
with Gandhi, the assassination and funeral, and his 
deep spiritual reaction when death came to Gandhi. 
The important fact about the book is Mr. Sheean’s 
expressed deep belief in Gandhi’s teachings. Mid- 
summer Book-of-the-Month choice. 


Elmtown’s Youth. By A. B. HottrncsHeap. Wiley. 
$5.00. 

The impact of social classes on adolescents. A 
study made in middle western communities under 
the auspices of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago by an associate 
professor of sociology at Yale University. 

This analysis of the social system of a midwest 
town of about 10,000 people deals with 735 adoles- 


‘cent boys and girls. Many case histories are given. 


“The social behavior of adolescents appears to be re- 
lated functionally to the positions their families oc- 
cupy in the social structure of the community.” 
“Class system” has an ugly sound, but it can have 
even uglier results. What are we the people and the 
schools going to do about it? 


The Shores of Darkness. By DEMETRIOS CAPETANA- 
kis. Devin-Adair. Pp. 183. $2.75. 

A collection of critical essays and poetry by a 
young Greek poet discovered by John Lehmann and 
Edith Sitwell. The volume includes a few transla- 
tions from other Greek authors, a biographical 
study, and an essay by Edith Sitwell. The poet died 
at thirty-two. 


The Devil in Massachusetts: A Modern Inquiry into 
the Salem Witch Trials. By Marton L. STARKEY. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


Nonfiction 
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Pennsylvania: Songs and Legends. Edited by GEORGE 
Korson. University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 
466. $5.00. 


Folklore brought to Pennsylvania by settlers 
predominantly English, German, and Scotch-Irish 
has been preserved and handed down to descendants 
with an ever growing repertory of superstitions, 
legends, tall tales, ballads, etc. Well organized 
“planned and carried through with the functional 
view of folklore in mind.” Thirteen folklore author- 
ities contribute. Good paper and print. 


An excellent account of the Salem witchcraft 
trials. Thoroughly documented, with careful research. 
A psychological study of mass hysteria and its cause 
and beginning. Implications of the lesson to later 
generations. Quite readable. 


A Little Treasury of American Prose. Edited by 
Grorce Mayserry. (“Little Treasury Series.’’) 
Scribner. Pp. 954. $5.00. 

The editor says that his principle was to take the 
master of each “school.’’ Largely chronological, with 
emphasis on currents of American writing. Helpful 
Introduction. Photographs. 


The Vital Center. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Houghton. $3.00. 

Of this book Bernard De Voto says that it “‘is 
rooted in our history, it focuses on the most urgent 
problems of today. It discusses the greatest exterior 
danger to our society . . . it analyzes the threats to 
democracy in the United States and anatomizes the 
dangers confronting us. A tract for the times rooted 
in the American realities, it will add power to the 
very powerful forces it describes.” Chapters deal 
with “Politics in an Age of Anxiety,’’ “The Failure of 
the Right,” “The Failure of the Left,” “The Chal- 
lenge of Totalitarianism,” ‘The Case of Russia,” 
“Freedom: A Fighting Faith,” and other topics. 


The Color of Ripening. By MATTHEA THORSETH. 

Superior. $3.00. 

Olav Brekke left his beloved Norway to join a 
logger uncle on our Pacific Coast. The part that he 
took in the organization of the International Work- 
ers of the World, the kinds and types of workers 
who formed the strength and weakness of the or- 
ganization, are only a part of this dramatic history 
of a period in American Life. A very comprehensive 
study of the IWW. 


A Short History of Russia. By B. H. Sumner. 
Harcourt. $5.00. 
Seven basic influences have shaped the develop- 
ment of the Russian Empire. Each of these is dis- 
cussed in a section: “The Frontier,” “The State,” 
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“The Land,” “The Church,” “The Slavs,” “The 
Sea,” “The West.” The author draws parallels and 
contrasts between American and Russian histories. 
Comprehensive and interpretive. Illustrated. Pp. 
469. 


The Treasure of Naples. By Grusepre Marotta. 

Dutton. $3.00. 

“One day the people and places of my youth 
called out to me, with the tender yet peremptory 
voice of the Neapolitan alleys.” It is of these simple 
people that the author writes—people whom he 
knew personally and for whom he felt sympathy and 
compassion. He makes much, as they do, of their 
festivities. He is associated with an important daily 
paper in Italy, and much of this material was pub- 
lished in its columns. 


London Echoing. By James Bone. Dutton. $5.00. 

Half a century of London life in prose and pic- 
ture: Fleet Street, old shops, hotels, taverns, West 
End, Soho, etc. Handsomely illustrated by the 
author’s brother. A choice volume. Pp. 173, about 
about 7” X 10”. 


The W aters of Siloe. By Taomas Merton. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 

A companion volume to the author’s autobiogra- 
phy, The Seven Storey Mountain. An account of the 
meaning and purpose of Trappist life and the growth 
of the order. Written in the same vein and with the 
same appeal as the first volume. 


Thomas Hardy: The Novels and Stories. By ALBERT 
J. Guerarp. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
Contents: “Hardy and His Admirers,” “‘Conflict- 

ing Impulses,” “Of Men and Women.” In the Pref- 

ace the author says: “This study is planned as one 
of three which may throw some light on the devel- 
opment of the modern novel and the perplexities of 
the modern novelist. Volumes on Joseph Conrad and 
André Gide will follow. Pp. 177. 


Chaucer. By G. K. CuHesterton. Pellegrini & 

Cudahy. $3.75. 

Chesterton sees in Chaucer a fascinating and 
picturesque figure. This book is, says the author, 
primarily concerned with the fact that Chaucer was 
a poet. Chapters: “The Greatness of Chaucer,” 
“The Age of Chaucer” (which is stressed), “Public 
and Private Life,” “The Garden of Romance,” “The 
Canterbury Tales,” “The Religion of Chaucer,” 
and others—nine in all. Merely a new issue, not a 
new book. 


More about Jane Austen. By SHEILA KAyE-SmITH 
and G. B. Stern. Harper. $3.00. 

By the authors of Speaking of Jane Austen, who 
found they had more to say about the writer, who is 
their delight. Enthusiastic, humorous, informal. In- 
cluded is an imaginary interview with Jane Austen, 
which leaves her huffy. 
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Human Relations in a Changing World. By ALEXAN- 

DER H. Leicuton. Dutton. $4.50. 

Observations on the use of the social sciences. Dr. 
Leighton evaluates the achievements of the science 
of human relations and the urgency of applying this 
study to a furtherance of peace through a better un- 
derstanding of human behavior as the problems of 
race, food distribution, and other complex issues 
close in upon society. Important. 


Short Novels of the Masters. Edited by CHARLES 

NeEIDer. Rinehart. $4.00. 

In an Introduction of about fifty pages, Neider 
discusses each of the ten novelists chosen: Mann, 
Flaubert, Chekhov, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Melville, 
D. H. Lawrence, Franz Kafka, Joyce. A short novel 
by each follows. 643 pages. 


Shakespearean Comedy. By THomas Marc Parrott. 

Oxford. 

Mr. Parrott traces Shakespeare’s use of the com- 
edy in every play which he wrote—not only in his 
comedies. The traditions of comedy and the theater, 
actors and playrights are discussed as a background 
for Shakespeare’s plays. The modern presentations 
are also analyzed. There is also a chapter on the 
youth of Shakespeare. 


The Playmaker of Avon. By CHARLES NORMAN. 

McKay. $3.00. 

A short, pleasing, attractively illustrated and 
very readable life of Shakespeare. Lines from the 
plays are profusely interwoven with the narrative. 
Good print. 


By Avon River. By Hitpa DooLitTLe ALDINGTON. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

The first part consists of a lyric poem, “‘Good 
Friend”—a tribute to Shakespeare. There is an es- 
say on lyrics and their writers, with quotations, and 
a reconstruction of Shakespeare’s character. 98 
pages. 


Character and Motive in Shakespeare. By J. I. M. 
Srewart. Longmans. $2.25. 
A critical examination of the theories advanced 
by the “realistic” school of Shakespearean criticism. 


O. Henry: The Man and His Work. By E. Hupson 
Lonc. University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.75. 
An excellent interpretive study of a character and 

personality. 


Novels of Empire. By SusANNE Howe. Columbia 

University Press. $2.75. 

Nearly two hundred novels, British, French, and 
German, with colonial themes, and more than one 
hundred writers are mentioned. The author’s analysis 
gives a picture of national attitudes and general de- 
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velopment while giving a survey of modern types of 
the novel. 


Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Garden 

City. $2.49. 

Sixteen beautiful full-color and twenty-four 
black-and-white portraits. One of a new series of 
illustrated classics, printed from original plates, and 
each illustrated by a well-known artist. Well bound. 
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Beaumarchais. By Grorces Lemafrre. Knopf. 
$4.00. 

The dramatic many-faceted personality of the 
author of The Barber of Seville is the subject of this 
fascinating biography. A poor boy, he became rich 
and famous, passionately devoted to the American 
colonies, to which he gave valuable financial aid. He 
figured importantly in the French Revolution. 


Professional 


The Art of Modern Fiction. By Ray B. West, Jr., 
and Ropert Wooster STALLMAN. Rinehart. 
Pp. 652. $3.50. 


An anthology with some stories interpreted 
through elaborate analysis and others merely by 
questions. The authors find modern literature rather 
subtle and, as New Critics, believe in close reading. 
Though designed as a college text, the volume will 
illustrate for the high-school teacher the values and 
dangers of close reading. 


Language in Thought and Action. By S. I. Haya- 
KAWA. Harcourt. Pp. 307 + xxxvi. $2.75. 


A revision and extension of the popular Language 
in Action. The book has been deepened (not made 
more difficult) by the addition of suggestions for 
applications or testings of the ideas. It has been ex- 
tended by a chapter dealing with literature. The 
revision also makes explicit the earlier assumption 
that social co-operation is desirable. 


The Psychology of Playwriting. By Joun Hoare. 
Dramatists Play Service. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


Director, manager, producer’s scout, publicity 
man, minor playwright, the author has had decades 
of varied theater experience. He begins with the 
crowd psychology of the audience, then deals with 
the outside world before proceeding to more tech- 
nical details. For writers, other theater workers, and 
reflective playgoers. 


A Manual of Pronunciation. By Morriss H. 
NEEDLEMAN. Barnes & Noble. $4.00. 


Fifty pages of prefatory matter, including a 
“Guide to Pronunciation,” and a pronouncing dic- 
tionary of 5,800 words, chiefly from Thorndike’s 
“most common twenty thousand but often mis- 
pronounced.” Each pronunciation is indicated in 
three ways: (1) respelling (the U.S. Army way) 
(2) diacritical marks, and (3) phonetic symbols. 
British or regional variants appear on separate lines. 


Philosophy in Literature. By Jur1an L. Ross. 
Syracuse University Press. Pp. 286. $3.00. 


The content of a course the author gives in the 
English department of Allegheny College. A clear 
and readable summary of the central doctrines of the 
chief schools of philosophy, with interesting dis- 
cussion of literary works illustrative of, or influenced 
by, these doctrines. 


Glee Wood: A Treasury of Medieval English Litera- 
ture. Translated and arranged by MARGARET 
Witiams. Sheed & Ward. Pp. 553. $6.00. 


There has long been a need for a volume such as 
this for readers to whom Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English are unfamiliar as languages. Here the au- 
thor of Word-Hoard has produced a literary history 
and an anthology of medieval literature from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, skilfully translated 
into modern English. Poetry, prose, and drama are 
all represented. The print and paper are excellent, as 
are the striking black-and-white illustrations by 
Amalia Suarez and Katherine Kiernan, all of which 
contrive to make a most attractive volume. 


Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes. By 
Rocer S. Loomis. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 503. $6.75. 

A well-known scholar in medieval literature here 
gives evidence to controvert the long accepted idea 
that the Arthurian legend was inspired by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. By examining the romances of Chré- 
tien de Troyes and many other sources, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the legend is mainly derived by 
oral transmission from the Welsh and Irish. 


The Populace in Shakespeare. By BRENTS STIRLING. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 203. $3.00. 


The author starts from the point of view that 
Shakespeare neither is a champion of democracy 
nor is antidemocratic. Instead, he has studied the 
controversies of Shakespeare’s own time and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the mob scenes in the 
plays should be ascribed as reflecting “an irritation 
in the air, a lore built upon fear af the social levelling 
which, according to conservatives, was implicit in 
the rising nonconformist tide. The social reality re- 
flected by these scenes is hence the reality, not of 
literal conditions, but of an influential mythology.” 
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Robert Henryson. By MARSHALL W. STEARNS. Co- 
lumbia University Press. Pp. 155. $2.50. 
The first full-length study of the life and poetry 
of “the Scottish Chaucer.” 


Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. By R. W. Cuap- 

MAN. Oxford. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

The author, who has edited Miss Austen’s nov- 
els, letters, and minor works, was asked to give the 
Clark Lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1948. The lectures, here printed, are concerned with 
biographical and critical problems relating to Miss 
Austen’s writings. 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, Vol. Ill: 1937-1942. Compiled by 
CLARA BresLove Kinc and CLARE BALHUFF 
and edited by Ropert HERNDON Fire. King’s 
Crown Press. Pp. 549. $5.50. 

Eight hundred and fifty references from both 
foreign and American sources, which chronicle the 
progress of modern-language teaching as shown in 
books, articles, bulletins, and reports. Includes sum- 
mary of content and evaluation of contribution. 


Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration. By 
JosepH Woop Krutcx. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 300. $3.75. 

A reissue of the 1924 edition with a new preface, 

a new and enlarged bibliography, and an index. 


The Poems and Verses of John Keats. Edited and ar- 
ranged in chronological order by JouHn MippLe- 
TON Murry. Rev. ed. Macmillan. Pp. 555. $3.75. 


Text thoroughly revised in light of new findings. 


Matthew Arnold. By Lionet Tritic. Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 465. $5.00. 
First published in 1939, now reissued with a new 
preface by the author. 


The Roots of National Culture: American Literature to 
1830. Edited by Ropert Sprtter and Haroip 
Biopcett. Macmillan. Pp. 998. $3.50. 

Virtually a new book, with a third again as much 
material as in original edition, and editorial and 
critical comments and bibliographies all restudied 
and brought up to date. 


The Rise of Realism: American Literature from 1860 
to 1900. Edited by Louts WANN. Macmillan. Pp. 
874. $3.25. 


ENGLISH 


Considerably revised, with limits of period ex- 
tended to rg0o and an inclusion of more material 
than in original edition with emphasis on the major 
writers. 


Reading in the High School and College. (Forty- 
seventh Yearbook, Part II, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education.) University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 318. Paper, $2.75. 


The work of a well-qualified committee, includ- 
ing William S. Gray, chairman, Paul A. Witty, Dora 
V. Smith, Ruth Strang, Henry C. Meckel, Harold A. 
Anderson, and others. It discusses the whole reading 
program—the developmental aspects, includin: 
reading the subject-matter fields; and remecial 
work, both discovering needs and ministerine to 
them. 


A Glossary of the New Criticism. By Witu1aAM 
Exton. Reprint from Poetry (232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11). Pp. 48. $1.00; ten or more 
at $0.50. 

The title sounds foolish or satirical, but this re- 
print from Poetry gives considerable insight into the 
thinking of the dominant group of literary critics. 


Schools Are What We Make Them: A Handbook for 
Citizens. Bell & Howell (7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45). 


Prepared in collaboration with the Research Di- 
vision of the N.E.A. The open letter on the back 
cover is by Paul A. Wagner, who has just resigned as 
educational! director of Bell and Howell to become 
the youngest college president in the United States— 
at Rollins College. Mr. Wagner was once an NCTE 
employee. 


On Getting into College: A Study of Discrimination in 
College Admission. American Council on Educa- 
tion. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

The study was designed and conducted by Julian 

L. Woodward, of the Elmo Roper organization, fora 

committee appointed by the American Council and 

subsidized by the Anti-Defamation League of 

B’nai B’rith. It is mot confined to racial and religious 

discrimination. A description of this study also ap- 

pears in the April Newsletter of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education and is summarized 
in the Education Digest for September. 
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Recent and forthcoming books for composition classes— 


ENGLISH FOR COMMUNICATION 
by F, Earl Ward 


The media of communication—reading, writing, speaking, listening—are all 
integrated in this new book. Addressed to all students and presented as a 
vital part of general education, the text provides a sound and practical 
knowledge of basic communications. To be published this fall. 


A WorkKBOOK IN ENGLISH COMMUNICATION will also be published this fall. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Third Edition by the late Alta Gwinn Saunders 
with the assistance of Francis W. Weeks and Hugh W. Sargent 


The new edition of this text is an exposition of up-to-date business theory 
and usage underlying effective business letters, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of composition and sales strategy influencing them. Published in Sep- 
tember. $4.50. 


NEWS BEAT 
Revised Edition of Effective News Reporting 
by Campbell and Jones 


A workbook and syllabus combined, this book is primarily a laboratory 
manual of exercises designed to train reporters in accuracy, story form, | 
readability and conciseness. It may be adapted to a two, three or four- 
quarter course. Published October 4. 


WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE 
by Walter A. Steigleman 


This new book is a general “how-to-do-it,” starting with the inception of 
an idea of a feature story or magazine article, and following the process 
until the finished story is sent to the market. To be published in the winter. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Harry R. Warfel 
Univ. of Florida 


American College English 


A Handbook of Usage and Composition 


Though published only recently, this text has already been 
adopted in many colleges and universities the country over. 


Ernst G. Mathews John C. Bushman 
Univ. of Illinois St. Louis Univ. 


SWEEPING It covers thoroughly and interestingly every type of writing and 
every step in achieving acceptable form. 


THE 


Part One lays the foundation for the English language activities 


COUNTRY common to all college courses. 


American Book Company 


Part Two emphasizes the fact that there are several levels of 
language, each acceptable for certain occasions. 


Part Three describes rhetorical principles in specific terms and 
illustrates them with examples, many of which are from con- 
temporary literature. 


672 pages $3.50 


Your Students 


not teaching but expecting to teach 
should take 


NCTE 
Junior Membership 
with 
College English 
choice of <~ English Journal 
Elementary English 


and discounts on monographs 
and recordings 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68th ST. + CHICAGO 21 


BETTER SPEECH 
THROUGH RECORDS 


The Art of Good Speech covers such 
topics as speech and personality, levels of 
usage, regional variations, methods of 
transcription, etc. 

Contains a survey of disputed pronun- 


ciations with the recommendations of a 
group of specialists. 


4 unbreakable records *¢)-50 


4& manuals and guides 
in an attractive case 


Where payment accompanies order, 
we pay shipping. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS 
1512 S. Sixth Street © Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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Crofts 


Classics 


OTHER TITLES 


Published by 


APPLETON- 
CENTURY- 
CROFTS 


35 W. 32nd St. 
New York 1, N.Y. 


The Crofts Classics make available at small cost and in an attrac- 
tive format great masterpieces of literature, edited for use in under- 
graduate courses, rather than for advanced, scholarly study. Each 
volume is of convenient size, bound in heavy durable covers. 
Price, $.30 4 copy. 


Shakespeare, KING LEAR edited by R. C. Bald 
More, UTOPIA edited and translated by H. V. S. Ogden 
Browning, SELECTED POEMS edited by W. C. DeVane 


SELECTIONS FROM THE FEDERALIST edited by H. S. 
Commager 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA edited by T. Spencer 
HAMLET edited by R. C. Bald 

HENRY IV Part I edited by R. C. Bald 

JULIUS CAESAR edited by Hereward T. Price 
MACBETH edited by Matthias A. Shaaber 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING edited by C. T. Prouty 
OTHELLO edited by Mark Eccles 

RICHARD II edited by Theodore Spencer 

ROMEO AND JULIET edited by Harry R. Hoppe 
THE TEMPEST edited by Alfred Harbage 
TWELFTH NIGHT edited by Mark Eccles 


Matthew Arnold, FOUR ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LET- 
TERS edited by E. K. Brown 


Francis Bacon, SELECTED ESSAYS edited by J. M. Patrick 
Chaucer, CANTERBURY TALES edited by R. D. French 
Dante, INFERNO translated and edited by T. G. Bergin 
Goethe, FAUST Part I edited by B. Q. Morgan 


T. H. Huxley, SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS edited by 
A. Castell ' 


Jonson, THE ALCHEMIST edited by G. E. Bentley 

Machiavelli, THE PRINCE translated and edited by T. G. 
Bergin 

Mill, ON LIBERTY edited by A. Castell 

Montaigne, SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS edited by D. M. 


Frame 


Newman, THE USES OF KNOWLEDGE edited by Leo L. 
Ward 


Voltaire, CANDIDE edited by N. L. Torrey 


REGISTRATION HOTEL ROOMS NIAGARA FALLS 
VISITS TO SCHOOLS COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Advance copy of the program was in the October College English 


THIRTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
of 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


NOVEMBER 24 TO 26, 1949 


HOTEL STATLER 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


So that the local committee may the better serve 
you, cut along the dotted lines below, 
fill out and mail the inquiry 


(CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES) 


WESTERN NEW YORK TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
733 City Hall, Buffalo 2, N.Y. Date... 


Please send me information and blanks as checked below. 


Check those which interest you: 
--..ususseusseeeblanks for preregistration, banquet and luncheon tickets. 
Application for hotel reservations (do not write hotel). 
--sss:sss+s+-9¢hedule and rates for trips to Niagara Falls and fort. 
-.ssssusseus1eeWisits to schools in session before and after Council. 
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For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN WRITING 


By 
OLLIE DEPEW 


Assistont Professor of English, Southern Oregon College 
of Education 


ERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, 

written by a teacher who knows the essentials of good 
writing and how to stimulate students to make them write 
their best. 


e It is a book for college freshman students of English composition who invari- 
ably feel they have “nothing to write about.” 


It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad field to cover and 
too little time to spend aiding and stimulating each individual student in defin- 
ing and developing topics to write about. 


It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are adaptable to the average 
freshman’s reach. 


After discussing each topic there follows a brilliantly chosen series of selections 
of what outstanding writers have done with the same subject. 


There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writing and word- 
grammar. 


A bibliography includes the world’s great books and a list of representative 
current books chosen for their readableness. 


Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval 
Price, $3.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF READINGS, from a wide 


variety of sources, presenting conflicting views on 


crucial developments in our national growth... 


PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Compiled by the American Studies Staff of 
Amherst College 
Edited by: EARL LATHAM, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
GEORGE ROGERS TAYLOR, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
GEORGE F. WHICHER, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE OF THE FRON- 
TIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—THE STRUGGLE OVER THE 
SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MATERIAL- 
ISM 


SLAVERY AS A CAUSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
DEMOCRACY AND THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—ROBBER BARON OR INDUSTRIAL 
STATESMAN? 


THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 


ABOUT 125 PAGES. $1.00 EACH 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


